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This is the story of a wife who, by the unconscious 
influence of her noble character, finally brought her 
husband to alter his stern conception of justice, 

and to see the true meaning of human charity, and 
by so doing nearly sacrificed her own life to achieve 
her aim. 
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A love story of Mississippi and New York, beginning just 
after the war, when the hero and heroine are children, and 
concluding, very happily, in the present. It has humor 
and great charm, especially in the picture of the heroine’s 
childhood. 
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A companion volume to “ The Lovable Tales of Janey and 
Josey and Joe.” The story tells of where Peter and Ellen 
goron the fat, white pony, and of what they see, of the pet 
monkey, of the visits to “ Wyville Pieville,” and so on. 
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INDUSTRY 
Miss Mary Applewhite Bacon, the well-known writer, and 
herself a teacher in the South, writes of the industrial 
schools recently established in Southern cities. In these 
‘schools the children of the mill laborers are not only 
taught to work intelligently, but to care for themselves 
and their homes. 


TRAVEL 
Arthur Symons gives a vivid picture of life in Belgrade 
and Sofia, two of the least-known and most picturesque 
European cities. 


NATURE | 
Dr. H. C. McCook, who has given years to the study of 
ants and their ways, tells about the slave-making ants 
that he has observed—of their strategy and almost human 
behavior. 


SERIAL 
Miss Alice Brown's novel, ‘‘ Judgment,” is concluded in 
the October number. It is beyond question the author's 
best novel, and one of the most striking recent stories by 
an American author. 


SHORT STORIES 


There are eight short stories in the October Magazine. 
Among the authors are Margaret Deland, 
Florence Wilkinson, Mary Tappan Wright, 
J. A. Altsheler, Jennette Lee, van Tassel Sut- 
phen, and J. J. Bell, who wrote ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor.”’ 
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DISCOVERY 


Professor Uhl, of the University of California, tells of the 
remnants of an ancient civilization recently unearthed in 
Peru. These antiquities prove that Peru was inhabited 
in Biblical times by a comparatively civilized people. 


ADVENTURE 
J. B. Connolly contributes an article on a picturesque 
fishing trip which he made in company with the rough 
fishermen of Lapland—an interesting account of the life 
of a little-known people. 


REMINISCENCE 
Justin McCarthy, the veteran English historian, tells of 
many of the statesmen and literary men whom he has 
known. His article includes his personal reminiscences 
of Dickens, Thackeray, and many others equally famous. 


LITERATURE 
Professor George E. Woodberry, of Columbia University, 
has written an important paper on the writers of the 
South, in which he gives a new estimate of Poe and 
- many other much-discussed poets and authors of the 
Southern States. 


NOTABLE PICTURES 
Among the striking pictures in the October Magazine are 
paintings in color by Albert Sterner, W. T. Smed- 
“fey,-and F-C, Clarke, -Other striking drawings 
by Lucius Hitchcock, Charlotte Harding, 
W. D. Stevens, and S. Ivanowski. 
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COMMENT 


THERE are increasing indications that the men who control 
the Democratic machinery in many States purpose to put for- 
ward Senator Gorman for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency. Attempts are also beginning to be made to in- 
fluence public opinion in his favor. Mr. Clark Howell, the 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, which vigorously supported 
Mr. Bryan in 1896 and 1900, and defended both the Chicago 
and the Kansas City platforms, has announced an intention 
of pushing the candidacy of Mr. Gorman. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Howell’s voice is potential in the South. We observe 
also that the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which may be de- 
scribed as politically independent with leanings towards Demo- 
cratic principles of the old-fashioned type, looks upon the pro- 
Gorman movement with approval. It thinks that if the Demo- 
crats are to have any solid issue in the approaching contest 
for the Presidency, they are most likely to find it in tariff re- 
vision. On that issue Senator Gorman would be qualified to 
serve as the protagonist, because he is a moderate protectionist 
of the Samuel J. Randall school. It points out that Maryland, 
although not strictly a Southern State from the view-point of 
ex-Confederates, is so nearly one as to render a candidate from 
it more acceptable to the South than would be a citizen of any 
other Northern or Middle State. On the whole, the Public 
Ledger believes that Mr. Gorman’s chances of receiving the 
nomination of his party have been from the first apparently 
better than those of any other aspirant, and that they are now 
improved by Mr. Howell’s outspoken advocacy of the Mary- 
land Senator. 


It is with regret that we differ from the Public Ledger. For 
our own part, we have never doubted that Mr. Gorman’s can- 
didacy would please most of the Southern States in which the 
Bryanite element does not retain ascendency. We assume, 
however, that every State south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
with the exception of West Virginia, and with the exception 
also of Delaware should Judge Gray not.be nominated, can 
be relied upon to give its electoral votes in 1904 to the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic national convention, whoever he may be. 
The vital question for the convention to answer is whether a 
given candidate would be likely to strengthen or weaken his 
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party in those States at the North which may be fairly looked 
upon as doubtful. Now, even if Mr. Bryan should tacitly ac- 
quiesce in Mr. Gorman’s nomination, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana 
the latter would run as well as ex-President Cleveland or 
Chief-Judge Parker or as Judge Gray. He would, perhaps, 
run as well in those States as would Mr. Olney: that is the ut- 
most that could be claimed for him. There is no reason to 
suppose that he would attract a single voter who hitherto has 
been Republican, and there is some ground for the apprehen- 
sion that he would lose many Democratic votes. This appre- 
hension, if it is justified, should be fatal to Mr. Gorman’s can- 
didacy. 


There is but little doubt, according to a correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, that Mr. Bryan’s opposition to the Mary- 
land Senator goes much further than mere disapproval of Mr. 
Gorman’s nomination for the Presidency. Men who have com- 
municated with him on the subject do not hesitate to declare 
that Mr. Bryan will refuse to be controlled by the action of 
the national convention should Mr. Gorman be nominated. 
In other words, he would bolt, and call upon his followers to 
pursue a similar course. How can such a position be defended, 
it may be asked, in view of the fact that Mr. Gorman, whatever 
may have been his private opinion of free silver, voted for Mr. 
Bryan in 1896 and 1900, and in view of the further fact that 
Mr. Bryan is now advocating the election to the United States 
Senate from Ohio of Mr. John H. Clarke, who openly opposed 
him in both of the last two Presidential contests? Mr. Bryan’s 
intimate friends assert that in the different attitudes assumed 
by him toward Mr. Clarke and Mr. Gorman there is no real in- 
consistency. Mr. Bryan, they say, looks beneath acts to the 
motives that inspired them. The fact that a man may have 
voted for him in 1896 and 1900 for the avowed purpose of 
maintaining a “record for regularity ” is not accepted by Mr. 
Bryan as a conclusive proof of fitness for the Presidency. Ac- 
cording to his friends the paramotnt question in his mind is 
whether a candidate’s sympathies are with the masses, or 
whether he has hitherto exhibited a willingness to serve corpo- 
rations and concentrated capital. He justifies his support of 
Mr. John H. Clarke by the plea that while the latter was 
grievously wrong on the free-silver issue, he has shown himself 
heartily in favor of the other and now more conspicuous planks 
of the Kansas City platform. 


What Mr. Bryan means will be evident to those who have 
noticed that Mr. Clarke, in his opening speech at Akron, Ohio, 
proposed to give the Philippines immediate independence. In 
this demand he showed himself a man after Mr. Bryan’s own 
heart, though it is doubtful whether one per cent. of the voters 
in the United States would sanction the impracticable pro- 
posal. Mr. Clarke went on to advocate not only the abolition 
of customs duties on all articles the manufacture or sale of 
which is controlled by a monopoly or an approach to a mon- 
opoly, but also the limiting by Federal statute of the capital- 
ization of all corporations engaged in interstate commerce to 


the exact value of the property invested. Both of these projects 


are impracticable in view of the large majority which the Re- 
publicans now have and are likely long to retain in the Federal 
Senate. Moreover, could they be carried out, they would do 
more harm than good, and it is doubtful whether the United 
States Supreme Court would regard as constitutional an at- 
tempt of the Federal government to regulate the capitalization 
of an interstate corporation. Such prognostications, however, 


are beside our present purpose, which is simply to recognize 























































































































that Mr. Bryan is supporting Mr. Clarke because on all of the 
issues put forward at Kansas City, except one, the Ohio lawyer 
is a Bryanite. On the other hand, he is inflexibly opposed to 
Mr. Gorman, because he believes the latter at heart to be un- 
friendly to all the Bryanite ideas. 


Should any attention be paid by a Democratic national con- 
vention to Mr. Bryan’s opinions? We have never been counted 
among those who make light of his political importance, and 
who profess to think that the Democracy would be benefited 
by his voluntary withdrawal from the party. There is only one 
man in the United States who, if nominated by the Democracy, 
would find his prospects materially improved should Mr. Bryan 
bolt his nomination in favor of Mr. Roosevelt. For every 
Democratic vote that Mr. Cleveland might lose under such con- 
ditions he would attract two votes from the Republicans, and 
might have a possible chance of election. This is probably as 
clear to Mr. Bryan as it is to ourselves, and for that reason 
we do not believe that he would wreck his own political future 
by bolting Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. It is, on the other 
hand, conceivable that he might refuse to support Mr. Gor- 
man, because he would foresee that his opposition to the Mary- 
jand Senator would be fatal at the ballot-box, and would thus 
offer a conclusive proof of his own political influence. We re- 
peat, what we have often pointed out, that, as against any 
nominee except ex-President Cleveland, Mr. Bryan’s influ- 
ence is a factor that a Democratic national convention can- 
not afford to overlook. 


What we have in mind is not, of course, the obvious fact 
that if Mr. Bryan’s friends in the convention shall muster a 
third of its members they will be able to veto the nomination 
of any man objectionable to themselves. We assume, on the 
contrary, that the Bryanites will fall short of controlling a 
third of the delegates. Not on that account, however, should 
we regard Mr. Bryan’s influence as, under all circumstances, a 
negligible quantity. His followers are by no means confined 
to those States wherein they constitute the dominant ele- 
ment in the local Democracy, which States, however, are almost 
certain to be swept by the Republicans in 1904. His adherents 
are numerous enough in each of the four doubtful States— 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana—to turn 
the seale against any Demoeratic nominee, except Mr. Cleve- 
land, against whom Mr. Bryan should openly and inflexibly 
protest. Democrats should look facts in the face, and recog- 
nize, in view of recent election returns, that neither Senator 
Gorman nor ex-Secretary Olney could carry the four doubt- 
ful States which we have named should a bolt be or- 
ganized by Mr. Bryan. Cleveland could survive the con- 
certed defection of the Bryanites, as he proved in 1892. 
In that year nearly a million votes were cast by the Popu- 
lists, yet the figures show that for every vote drawn from 
the Democrats by Weaver, the Populist candidate, Mr. Cleve- 
land attracted two votes from the Republicans. In spite of the 
Weaver movement, which it was supposed would certainly de- 
feat him, Mr. Cleveland beat Mr. Harrison not only in the 
latter’s own State, Indiana, and in New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey, but even in Tlinois and Wisconsin, while he 
actually got five electoral votes from Michigan, and one even 
from Ohio. 


Apparently the Panama Canal treaty must now be looked 
upon as dead, and there is no reason to suppose that negotia- 
tions looking to the arrangement of a new convention will be 
undertaken by our State Department. That the Bogota poli- 
ticians have not been led to oppose the existing treaty by high- 
minded constitutional considerations, but have simply been 
trying to extract more money from our government, is evident 
from the preposterous provisions of the bill reported to the 
Colombian Congress by the committee recently appointed to 
study the conditions upon which the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal could be authorized in advance. These provisions 
are that the canal zone leased to the United States shall not 
include the cities of Panama and Colon, and that, even within 
the zone, the police and sanitary provisions shall be exclusive- 
ly Colombian. The annual rental demanded for the zone and 
for the Panama Railway is $400,000 up to 1967, when the rail- 
way must be surrendered to Colombia. In the third place, the 
French Canal Company is only to be permitted to transfer 
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its franchises and plant to the United States on payment by 
it of $10,000,000 to the Bogota government. In the fourth 
place, Colombia requires the payment of $20,000,000 from the 
United States on the exchange of ratifications of the treaty. 
As these proposals will be treated at Washington with the de- 
rision they deserve, and as there is now no likelihood of the 
Colombian Congress’s recalling its rejection of the treaty and 
ratifying it before September 22, by which date ratifications 
must have been exchanged, we seem justified in regarding the 
Panama Canal project as dead, so far as the Republic of Co- 
lombia is concerned. 





Precisely what course President Roosevelt will deem himself 
constrained to take under the terms of the Spooner Act will 
not be announced until after September 22. We shall not be 
surprised by a declaration that, in his judgment, the “ reason- 
able time” contemplated by the law just mentioned has 
elapsed, and that, consequently, it is his duty to enter upon 
negotiations with Costa Rica and Nicaragua for the purpose 
of secuging the concessions needed for the construction of an 
interoceanie waterway by the Nicaragua route. In the nature 
of things, such negotiations will occupy a good deal of time, 
even if the greed evinced by the Central-American politicians 
should prove less ravenous and incorrigible than that exhibited 
at Bogota. Meanwhile, it remains to be seen whether the in- 
habitants of the Panama isthmus will acquiesce passively in 
the sacrifice of their fundamental interests on the part of the 
Colombian Congress. Ever since the liberation of Spanish 
America, the province of Panama, which has only a geograph- 
ical connection with the dominant inland regions of Colombia, 
has been treated as a milch-cow by the central government. 
On two previous occasions the natives of Panama have been 
so exasperated by official neglect or positive oppression that 
they have gone to the length of declaring their independence. 
Never before have they received, however, such intolerable 
provocation as that to which they are now subjected by the re- 
jection of the canal treaty. 


It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte 
and Mr. Holmes Conrad, the special attorneys appointed by 
the President to make an independent investigation of the 
frauds in the Post-office Department, have completed their 
work, and have sent their report to the Department of Justice, 
to be forwarded to Mr. Roosevelt. We await with interest a 
publication of the outcome of this inquiry. Meanwhile Post- 
master-General Payne seems to have realized the necessity of 
exhibiting some signs of activity, if he desires to avert a Con- 
gressional investigation of his department. On Tuesday, 
September 8, indictments were returned by the grand jury of 
the District of Columbia against A. W. Machen, the former 
Superintendent of Free Delivery, and George W. Beavers, 
Chief of the Division of Salaries and Allowances; also against 
I. S. MeGiehan and J. H. Huntingdon, of New York, alleged 
representatives of the Columbia Supply Company; against E. 
D. Shefle, of Toledo, Ohio, accused of giving Machen a “ rake- 
off” for purchasing letter-boxes for the rural free-delivery 
service ;.and against I. W. Erwin, of San Francisco, a former 
Post-office inspector, who, being interested in a__letter-box 
device, is said to have placed among certain Post-office officials 
some of the stock of the company which manufactured the 
article. We are told that thus far the inquiry has failed to 
show that Perry L. Heath, formerly First Assistant Post- 
master-General, had any improper connection with the frauds. 
Tt has been brought out, however, that Beavers used the name 
of Heath very freely, intimating, it is said, that Heath ought 
to be “ taken care of ” in the various illicit transactions where- 
in Beavers figured. 


We are glad to learn that the grand jury will presently re- 
sume the work of exploring the transactions of the Post-oftice 
Department during the last six years, and that more indiet- 
ments may be looked for. McGiehan, principal stockholder 
in the Columbia Supply Company of New York,—who was 
lost, but has been found,—is charged with agreeing to allow 
Machen fifty cents for each $1 25 paid on the package-box con- 
tract by the Federal government. In the case of Sheble, who 
was interested in the firm that furnished letter-boxes to the 
government, the indictment cites a large number of specific 
payments by him to Machen. It is the more indispensable for 
Postmaster-General Payne to bestir himself in the matter of 
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the scandals exposed in his department, because he is in dan- 
ger of being made a scapegoat for the dismissal of Miss Todd 
from a fourth-grade post-office in Delaware, on the avowed 
ground that she was obnoxious to Mr. Allee, the Addicks 
United States Senator from that State. Mr. Payne alleges 
that Miss Todd was dismissed in pursuance of an agreement 
for a division of patronage entered into between the two Sen- 
ators from Delaware; and he says further that Mr. Roosevelt 
was aware of the agreement, and tacitly, if not explicitly, sanc- 
tioned it. We do not believe that any such sanction was de- 
liberately given. It is true that the occupants of fourth-grade 
post-offices are not entitled to demand the protection of the 
civil service law, but, according to an official declaration made 
by the Post-Office Department, known to the President, and 
never yet disavowed, such employees were to be exempted from 
dismissal on political grounds. The position which will be 
taken in such a matter by Theodore Roosevelt, the civil ser- 
vice reformer, ean scarcely admit of doubt. At the same 
time, we can quite understand that Mr. Payne will feel that 
he has some reason to complain if he is overruled in the Todd 
matter. He was selected for his present office on the acknowl- 
edged ground that Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet was too academic, 
and needed the introduction of a “ practical” politician. Mr. 
Payne had the reputation of being a particularly “slick” 
specimen of the species of man desired. 


We have twice expressed the opinion that Secretary Hitch- 
cock of the Interior Department can be trusted to make a 
drastic and ruthless exposure of the land swindles, to which 
many Indians, wards of the nation, have been subjected in the 
Indian Territory at the hands of Federal officials. These offi- 
cials seem for some time to have acted on the assumption that 
absolute impunity was assured to them. The sooner some of 
them are brought to book, and put on the road to the peniten- 
tiary, the better for our national reputation. There is a Uni- 
ted States District Attorney in the Territory who seems to be 
in special need of overhauling. The political “pull” which 
some of the alleged criminals supposed themselves to possess 
has thus far proved unavailing. Thus one Sterrett, who has 
what was once considered the incomparable advantage of hail- 
ing from Ohio, and who was appointed by President McKin- 
ley, has been summarily removed from the post of Town-Site 
Commissioner in the Choctaw nation. A month ago charges 
were filed against Sterrett, and Mr. Hitchcock started an in- 
vestigation. An opportunity to offer an explanation of his 
conduct was given to the accused man, but he failed to avail 
himself of it to the satisfaction of the Secretary, and was 
asked to resign. This he refused to do, apparently supposing 
that his former “pull” would hold good. Finding himself 
discharged, in spite of his political influence, he will doubtless 
go back to Ohio, convinced that the country is going to the 
dogs. 


His successor, Mr. Dwight Tuttle, who made an excellent 
record when he was formerly chairman of the Town-Site Com- 
mission for the Creek nation, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt on the recommendation of Secretary Hitchcock and 
of Senator Platt of Connecticut, who is a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs. It may be remembered that 
some time ago certain Federal office-holders in the Indian 
Territory, who had been accused of malfeasance, had the as- 
surance to request the Interior Department to institute an in- 
vestigation. They were considerably chilled by the reply that 
an inquiry had been for some time in progress. It was an- 
nounced in Washington, on September 11, that Mr. Hitch- 
cock would presently announce the appointment of a special 
agent selected to take charge of a further inquiry with regard 
to the frauds committed in the Territory named. The Secre- 
tary said that he had found a man who had the confidence of 
President Roosevelt, and who was thoroughly equipped for 
the work required. This incident has its humorous aspects; 
first, because the friends of the accused persons had previously 
striven to secure the appointment of an agent acceptable to 
themselves; and, secondly, because, although the name of the 
agent has been thus far kept back, there is reason to believe 
that he has been for some time secretly engaged in getting at 
the true inwardness of the Indian land scandals. 


It will be remembered that the three members representing 
the United Mine-Workers on the conciliation board appointed 
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in the anthracite region in pursuance of the award of the 
Coal-Strike Commission, were unable to agree with the three 
members representing the mine owners and operators, and that, 
in conformity with the request of the board, Judge George 
Gray, of Delaware, appointed Mr. Carroll D. Wright an um- 
pire. The latter’s first decision was rendered on September 8, 
and it turned out that he had sustained the operators on four 
ot the five questions submitted to him. Mr. Wright decided in 
favor of the miners in the case of one Harry Brosius, against 
whom, it was alleged, Coxe Brothers & Co., of Hazelton, had 
discriminated on the avowed ground that he had taken part in 
last year’s strike. Mr. Wright held that, if the award of the 
Coal-Strike Commission was to be accepted, no discrimination 
should be made against a former employee on the avowed 
ground that he had participated in the strike, unless he had 
been found guilty of a crime or was still under arrest. But 
how if no such ground for discrimination were avowed, and 
employment were withheld from a former employee, or an ex- 
isting employee discharged, without any reason for the act 
being assigned? Then, according to Mr. Wright, the with- 
holding of employment or dismissal would be entirely valid. 
In the case of alleged discrimination on the part of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, Mr. Wright held that it had 
not been proved that the men were discriminated against be: 
cause they were members of a labor-union. 


In the absence of such proof the discharges must stand. 
In the case of William Mowry, of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Company, the question was distinctly raised as to 
whether the mine-operators have the right to discharge at 
will. Mr. Wright pointed out that nobody denies that a 
workman has a right to quit his employment without assign- 
ing any reason whatever. It follows, conversely, that the 
right of the employer to discharge for any cause other than 
the explicit charge of belonging to a labor-union must be sus- 
tained. What is sauce for the gander must be sauce for the 
goose. As might have been expected, the decision announced 
by Mr. Wright was a great disappointment to the union. mine- 
workers. They appeared to have taken for granted that every 
decision wou!d be in their favor. It looks as if the only kind 
of arbitration entirely satisfactory to them would be conduct- 
ed on the principle of “ heads, I win; tails, you lose.” There 
is much loose talk of refusal to abide by the umpire’s judg- 
ment, and there are rumors that the mine-workers’ presidents 
may retire from the conciliation board. It is significantly 
hinted that the tide of disfavor, which is setting in from the 
miners toward Mr. Wright, may be stemmed by a “ judicious 
handling ” of the short-Saturday question. By judicious han- 
dling is meant, we presume, a decision in favor of the mine- 
workers, whether they deserve it or not. 





Another incident having an obvious bearing on the labor 
question occurred at Bridgeport, Connecticut,on September 12, 
when two,suits were instituted by the American Antiboycott 
Association against the national officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the officers of the Hatters’ unions in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, and 250 of their individual members. One 
suit is brought through the United States District Court for 
damages assessed at $240,000, under the provision of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, which provides that injured persons may 
recover threefold the amount of loss actually sustained. In 
this case, an injunction is asked restraining the defendants 
from continuing an alleged boycott against D. E. Loewe & 
Co., hat manufacturers of Danbury, in whose name both ac- 
tions are brought. The second suit is directed against those 
defendants who reside in Connecticut, and requests the Supe- 
rior Court of Fairfield County to give the plaintiffs damages 
amounting to $100,000, and an injunction preventing a contin- 
uation of the boycott. Property of 250 residents of Connecticut 
has been attached to satisfy the claim of $100,000. It seems 
that in April, 1901, the labor men made a demand on the 
plaintiffs to unionize their hat-factory. This the plaintiffs 
declined to do. Thereupon, the complaint alleges, the defend- 
ants conspired to violate the Sherman antitrust law, by 
causing union men to leave the factory, by instituting a boy- 
cott against the hats of the firm, and by the employment of 
agents who visited the wholesalers and threatened them with 
loss of business unless they refused to handle the Loewe hats, 
thereby crippling the production of the factory, and causing 





the owners great loss. Among those cited as defendants in 
the suit brought in the United States Court are Samuel Gom- 
pers (president), six vice-presidents, the treasurer, and the sec- 
retary of the American Federation of Labor. This fact of it- 
self demonstrates that the suit will be sharply contested, and 
that the constitutional questions involved are likely to be car- 
ried to the United States Supreme Court for final adjudica- 
tion. 


There seems to be but little doubt that the position taken 
by the plaintiffs in this action will be sustained by the highest 
Federal tribunal. A person’s business is his property, and he 
is entitled to protection from unlawful interference therewith. 
There is no doubt that such interference took place when 
wholesale hatters were visited by representatives of union la- 
bor, and threatened with a withdrawal of custom unless they 
refused to handle hats made by the plaintiffs. It also seems 
to be obvious that a person injured by a boycott must have 
a legal remedy for the damage inflicted on him, and that he 
can exact the remedy from the individual members of the 
combination formed to injure him. The Sherman antitrust 
act expressly provides that every combination or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade between the States is unlawful and crim- 
inal; and it gives to any person whose business or property is 
injured thereby an action against all the persons entering 
into such a conspiracy for the recovery of threefold the dam- 
ages suffered. 


We took for granted the other day, when Mr. John Temple 
Graves, of Atlanta, proposed at Chicago the wholesale de- 
portation of negroes in order to remedy what he termed the 
“halted development ” of the South, that he was merely utter- 
ing a counsel of perfection, and was quite as keenly alive as 
we are to the practical difficulties that would attend an at- 
tempt to execute the project. Of course, it would bankrupt 
the United States to deport nine or ten million negroes and 
provide them with homes, even if they were willing to go, 
which would not be the case. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, 
therefore, did but slay the slain when he described Mr. Graves’s 
purely academic suggestion as “totally impracticable.” The 
Louisville Courier-Journal says that in his deportation fan- 
tasy Mr. Graves represents nobody but himself. The truth 
is that he did not even represent himself, for nobody knows 
better than he that we can’t rid ourselves of the negroes against 
their will, and that, by indicating a purely ideal solution of 
the negro problem, he was virtually expressing the opinion 
that the problem was insoluble. If, instead of taking Mr. 
Graves too seriously, the Courier-Journal had confined itself 
to saying that the wholesale deportation of negroes would en- 
counter more opposition from white men at the South than 
at the North, it would have made an assertion which, for the 
present, at all events, and in the absence of extensive white 
emigration to the former section of our country, is undoubt- 
edly well founded. 


In the rice-fields the labor of the negro is no longer indis- 
pensable, as it used to be considered a hundred years ago, but 
in the cotton-fields, although the work could be done there as 
well by white men if they were obtainable, the negro still must 
mainly be relied upon. Moreover, throughout the Southern 
States he is employed in other pursuits to an extent not par- 
alleled at the North. Only the other day a despatch came from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to the effect that negro labor was in 
urgent demand for the purpose of harvesting the cotton crop, 
and the searcity of negro laborers in the rural districts was 
attributed to the demand for them in manufactures. As to 
the alleged “halted development ” of the South, Mr. R. H. 
Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record in Baltimore, 
has undertaken to demonstrate that the present productivity 
in the Southern States is such that their development can- 
not reasonably be described as “ halted.” He points out that 
the South will this year have poured into it from other sec- 
tions and other countries for raw cotton and for cotton prod- 
ucts about nine hundred million dollars, and that its other 
agricultural products will be worth as much more. Undoubt- 
edly these figures are impressive when they stand by them- 
selves, but they will scarcely bear comparison with the sta- 
tisties for the same period relating to a section of the North- 
ern or Western States equal in area and population. It is 
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perfectly true that the population of the South has more than 
doubled since the civil war, and that the value of its agri- 
cultural products has increased in a much greater ratio. Yet 
we think that few candid persons will deny that the productiv- 
ity of the Southern States has been retarded by the negro prob- 
lem, and that with white labor it would have attained to far 
more remarkable proportions. That, however, as we have said, 
is a purely academic conjecture. The negroes are in the 
South to stay, and we must try to make the best of them. 


We hear very little of the feelings of the army about the 
promotion of General Wood, but that is because open criticism 
of the appointment would be contrary to military discipline. 
The army cannot speak, except privately, and what is said in 
private the public does not hear. But there is no doubt of 
the intensity of the army’s feelings on the subject. As a 
major-general General Wood will have to review the proceed- 
ings of courts martial and perform like duties of great im- 
portance to discipline, commonly intrusted to veterans of mil- 
itary education and long experience. Nothing is more de- 
moralizing to a self-respecting and competent man who has 
thoroughly learned his business than to have an untried new- 
comer put over him. An old soldier is quoted as saying: “ Our 
whole present army is no more than a school, in which the 
older officers are the teachers. We need generals who can 
teach, not generals who come to learn.” As an officer in com- 
mand of men General Wood’s experience is extremely limited. 
His courage has been proved, but of his military capacity 
nothing is known. There are no facts on which to form a 
judgment. His ability is generally conceded, but is it military 
ability? No one knows. No one has ever had any means of 
finding out. That a man so destitute of all military record 
should be made a major-general in our regular army, with the 
prospect of being the senior officer in that army and possibly 
its commander in six years, is truly an astonishing, a mon- 
strous thing. 


If M. Izvolski is to take Count Lamsdorff’s place at the 
St. Petersburg Foreign Office we may look for more energetic 
measures for the relief of the Macedonians. M. Izvolski was 
identified with the Liberation party in Rumelia in 1877-8, and 
first made his mark in the reconstruction of eastern Russia, 
now a part of the Bulgarian principality, where he served as 
First Secretary of the Russian Consulate-General at Philip- 
popolis. He is a strong, resolute man, thoroughly versed in 
Turkish diplomacy. 


. The hand of the Emperor Franz Josef is weakened, at a 
very unfortunate time, by the intestine strife in Hungary, 
and his Majesty is likely before long to be recalled to Buda- 
pest to resume the endless discussions with Magyar states- 
men which have been interrupted by a series of royal visits, 
beginning with that of King Edward. The bone of conten- 
tion, as so often before in the Dual Monarchy, is the question 
of language. When it is remembered that the language spoken 
by large numbers of the Emperor’s subjects include German, 
Hungarian, Polish, Bohemian, Rumanian, Italian, Ruthen- 
ian, Slovak, and Slavonian, it is easy to see that the question 
of commands and drill in the extremely composite army is 
one of no small difficulty. At present the Hungarians demand 
that, while the orders of generals may be conveyed in Ger- 
man, all regimental orders, all orders by colonels and officers 
of lower grade, as well as the drill instructions and barrack 
orders of non-commissioned officers should be in Hungarian. 
The Emperor’s refusal has caused very great discontent, and 
certain patriotic Magyars have proposed ‘that the Hungarian 
throne should forthwith be offered to Kaiser Wilhelm’s second 
son, Prince Eitel Friedrich. Needless to say, this proposal 
will not improve relations between Vienna and Berlin. 


That Servia will aid Bulgaria against the Turkish armies 
is now fairly certain. Mass-meetings have been held at Bel- 
grade to protest against the horrible barbarities of the Turkish 
regulars and bashi-bazouks, or head-hunters, as they are called 
with ghastly fitness. Attacks on churches and monasteries held 
sacred by the Servian people in that part of the Kossovo 
vilayet which was once a part of the Servian Empire, and is 
still always spoken of as Old Servia, have inflamed the na- 
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tional imagination, so that all old jealousies against Bulgaria 
are being forgotten, in detestation of the common enemy and 
the inhuman cruelties of the Albanian and Asiatic hordes. 
The unconquered Montenegrins will also, we may be certain, 
lend their heroic aid; and it is almost impossible the combat 
will not invade the narrow strip of Austrian-protected terri- 
tory running south from Bosnia, between Servia and Monte- 
negro. This would mean, of course, the intervention of the 
Austrian army, a consummation devoutly to be wished. All 
omens seem to show that before this year ends the Balkan 
question will be finally closed, and a red chapter of crime and 
atrocity at last ended. 


The release of Sam Parks from Sing Sing on a certificate 
of reasonable doubt was a disappointment to many observers 
who thought he was where he belonged and that it was a pity 
to move him. As things are turning out there seems no rea- 
son to regret the course events have taken. Parks has had all 
the rope he wanted, and the issue seems likely to be such as 
is traditionally looked for in the case of persons of his char- 
acteristics. He has proved to be a heavier load than even his 
late adherents could afford to stagger under. His “ vindica- 
tion” on Labor day did not vindicate him, and by a rapid se- 
quence of events he is being stripped of the authority he 
abused, and deprived of the power to do serious mischief. 
The charter of the Housesmiths and Bridgemen’s Union, of 
which he was the head, has been annulled by the International 
Association that granted it, and within the union itself there 
is a lively revolt against his authority. Several more indict- 
ments besides the one under which he was convicted are hang- 
ing over him, and it seems likely that if he presently returns 
to prison it will be as a rogue whom his victims recognize 
to be a rogue, and not as a convict whose pals regard him 
as a martyr. 


A new influence favorable to rural delivery appears in the 
assembling in Chicago, on September 12, of representatives 
of seventeen thousand rural letter-carriers to form a national 
association. Their lot, they assert, is not all that the fancy 
might paint, and they are organizing as a preliminary to 
effectual self-help. Mr. Henry H. Windsor, who has been 
welding them into an association, says that the rural carriers 
have so lately come into existence that the public does not 
realize how much they do for fifty dollars a month, which is 
their present pay. At first it was twenty-five dollars a month, 
but that wasn’t enough. Out of his pay the rural carrier 
maintains a horse and wagon, and clothes himself in a uni- 
form. Mr. Windsor suggests that his work is harder, and 
his official expenses much greater than those of the city car- 
rier, who gets a thousand dollars a year. That may be true 
enough, but six hundred a year is more money in Fillmore, 
New York, or Morrisville, Vermont, than a thousand a year 
is in New York. The pay of the rural carriers will finally 
depend a good deal on what the traffic will bear. If the 
service is extended the number of carriers may come to be 
very great, and we presume it is not the intention of Con- 
gress to maintain and extend the system at a very serious 
loss to the department. 


Considering how much you have to pay for a decent cigar, 
your property rights in the cigar that you buy seem sin- 
gularly restricted. If you get the thing lighted and be- 
tween your teeth, you may smoke it, provided you are in a 
place where smoking is not prohibited; for once the cigar is 
alight, the government ceases to be concerned about it. How 
closely it watches it up to that time appears in the notice 
served this month on stewards and superintendents of clubs, 
that they must not serve cigars in trays, but always in the 
boxes in which they come. If club members do not go to 
the cigar-stand and pick out their cigars, the boxes must be 
carried to them. It will be recalled that certain rascally cigar- 
dealers in New York lately got into trouble because they refilled 
boxes, in which expensive cigars had come, with cheaper ones. 
This new restriction in clubs is a precaution against this 
practice and others like it, though it has been taken for 
granted heretofore that a club would not cheat its own mem- 
bers. An individual buyer who has purchased a box of cigars 
may still lawfully fill his pocket or his cigar-case from the 
box, He is not compelled to carry the box about with him. 
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It is supposed that the President, on his recent extended 
journey through the West, was the guest of the railroads over 
which he travelled, and paid nothing for the special train 
which they furnished. He has been a good deal criticised 
in consequence. What are the rights of this matter? When 
the President travels, should he travel as the guest of the 
railroads, or should he pay his own expenses? In many States 
legislators and State officers are prohibited from receiving 
passes from railroads. Is it not equally improper that the 
President should travel free? Perhaps it is, but if it is, the 
matter should be regulated by something more definite than 
mere custom, and a provision for travelling expenses should 
be made for Presidents, just as provision is made for the 
maintenance of the White House and its grounds. Extended 
Presidential journeys are commonly made more for political 
than administrative ends, but, on the whole, it seems a good 
thing for the country that the President, from time to time, 
should visit the States remote from the capital. Washington 
is close to the Atlantic seaboard. The disadvantages of its 
one-sided situation are modified when the head of the govern- 
ment goes on his travels and visits citizens too far away to 
come to him. But, practically, the President cannot travel 
as a private citizen may. It is neither safe nor convenient 
for him to do so. Not on his own account, but on ours he 
must be guarded and looked after, and special care must be 
taken to keep him from harm. He has to travel by special 
train, and take many persons with him. It is not proper 
that his salary should be charged with the heavy expenses of 
such journeys, nor should considerations of thrift avail to 
keep him at home. The railroads seem to be more than will- 
ing to put their facilities at his disposal. If it is improper 
that he should travel at their cost, then by all means let the 
government provide a fund out of which such expenses should 
be defrayed. It is not expedient that the President should 
stay at home merely to save money. 


The degenerate son of a well-known and respected citizen 
of New York died the other day, a suicide and a murderer, 
after embezzling church funds to a considerable amount. It 
was told that he had demonstrated his worthlessness years 
before by a discreditable business failure; but his relatives 
had found a place for him as clerk of a church corporation 
and caretaker of its funds. He took advantage of his position 
to forge notes, which he cashed without difficulty, and spent 
or speculated with the proceeds. When he was found out he 
shot himself, first shooting a woman who had the misfortune 
to have been his friend. Here was a man who apparently had 
given his friends reasonable warning of his quality. The 
mistake they made was in getting him a new job and trying 
to save his reputation. That is a common and a very bad 
mistake. Many families have the misfortune to include one 
member who, perhaps from some congenital defect, is not 
trustworthy. Yet they hate to give him up, and hoping, as he 
goes from one disaster to another, that he will yet learn his 
lesson, they keep on finding chances for him to throw away. 
To raise up such a person is simply to add to the height from 
which he must fall. To protect his reputation is simply to 
furnish him with means to deceive whoever trusts him. The 
sooner he gets down to the level he belongs in the better for 
himself, his friends, and society. Help him on, but not up. 
Pay his board, but don’t find him a job where he can betray 
confidence. Keep him out of the poorhouse and out of jail, 
if possible, but most of all keep him out of mischief by making 
serious mischief inaccessible to him. To put a defective, irre- 
sponsible, man who is used to ease and the comforts of life, 
into social and commercial competition with persons of his 
own social grade is to invite disaster. Let him be known, if 
he is known at all, for what he is, and thercby minimize the 
risk involved in his existence. 


The news of the death of Mrs. John Sherwood in New York 
on September 12 will give to many of the older readers of the 
WEEKLY the sensation of having passed a mile-stone on the 
journey through the world. She was a notable woman in New 
York in a generation that was in its prime thirty years ago. 
For half a century or more she had been a writer of books and 
a constant contributor to the American periodicals. Few 
American women have been so widely known, and perhaps 
none has maintained equally long an equal degree of mental 
and literary activity. 










































































President Roosevelt’s Latest Speech 


UNQUALIFIED commendation has been received, and was deserved, 
by the address which the President of the United States delivered 
on Labor day at Syracuse, New York. It is true, of course, that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not the first man to discover the dangers of class 
spirit, but those dangers have never been more clearly and forcibly 
brought out, and we add that the exposition could hardly have 
been more timely. When a labor-union expels a member on the 
ground that he has recognized a fundamental duty to the State by 
joining the State militia, and when the public printing-office at 
Washington is called upon by another labor-union to discharge a 
trusted employee, it is evident that the generation of a class feel- 
ing irreconcilable with the nation’s safety and well-being is peril- 
ously near. Mr. Roosevelt’s view of those sinister incidents is 
well known, but it would be a mistake to infer that, in his speech 
at Syracuse, he uttered a word at which either an employer of 
labor or a labor-unionist can fairly cavil. If he were disposed, as 
he is not, to play the demagogue, there is no doubt that he had a 
tempting opportunity. It is true that he was speaking, not to a 
body of operatives engaged in manufacturing or mining, but at a 
meeting of the New York State Agricultural Association, and 
ihat, as yet, American farmers and agricultural laborers stand 
aloof from unionist organizations. Nevertheless, it could not be 
forgotten by any of his auditors that Mr. Roosevelt had tran- 
scended a President’s constitutional functions when he appointed 
the anthracite-coal strike commission, and that he is generally sup- 
posed to have given thereby a conclusive proof of his sympathy 
with union labor. It would, therefore, have surprised none of his 
hearers if he had spoken in the spirit which characterized many 
of the speeches delivered by him a year ago, when he dwelt upon 
the actual or prospective harm with which our institutions were 
threatened by the consolidation of capital in colossal corporations. 
If any of those who gathered at Syracuse to listen to the President 
expected an utterance of similar tenor, they must have been dis- 
appointed. Not only were Mr. Roosevelt’s words calculated to 
allay or extinguish, rather than provoke, class enmity, but he en- 
tirely passed over, or very lightly touched upon, certain topics 
upon which he has seemed at times disposed to dwell with super- 
fluous effusion. At Syracuse very little was said about the su- 
preme importance of doing, daring, and dying, the virtues supposed 
to be characteristic of rough riders, and almost as little about the 
paramount duty and beauty of begetting and rearing a large 
family. With austere self-repression, Mr. Roosevelt confined him- 
self to the subject in hand, to wit, the imperative necessity of 
checking betimes class jealousy and class antagonism, if the repub- 
lic is to endure, and not to share the dismal fate of the Roman 
commonwealth. 

It is an undisputed historical fact which was put forward by 
Mr. Roosevelt at the outset of his address, the fact, namely, that 
on this side of the Atlantic we all tend in the long run to go up 
or to go down together. If at any juncture the average well-being 
of the American community is high, the average wage-worker, the 
average farmer, and the average business man will all find them- 
selves well off. If the general average shrinks, on the other hand, 
there is not one of these classes that will not feel the shrinkage. 
Of course, there are always some men who are not affected by good 
times, just as there are some men who will not be affected by bad 
times. It is, nevertheless, unquestionably true, as Mr. Roosevelt, 
speaking broadly, averred, that, when national prosperity comes, 
all of us tend more or less to share in it, whereas if adversity fall 
upon the nation each individual citizen, to a greater or less extent, 
is likely to feel the tension. Is this a platitude? We hope it is; 
for, in that event, it would be a truth universally recognized, and 
we might reasonably hope that its consequences would be patent. 
If the inevitable community of interest is generally realized, it 
should be as widely acknowledged that our government can only 
be maintained on a sound and healthy basis—our social system 
can only be made and kept what it should be—on condition that 
each individual shall be judged not as a member of a class, but on 
his intrinsic worth as a man. Mr. Roosevelt does not speak too 
strongly when he describes it as an infamous innovation in our 
American life, an act fundamentally treacherous to the spirit of 
our institutions, to apply to any man any test save that of his 
personal worth, or to draw between two sets of men any dis- 
tinction save that of conduct; the distinction that marks off those 
who do well and wisely from those who do foolishly and ill. Good 
citizens and bad citizens there will inevitably be in every class as 
in every locality; but the attitude of decent people toward great 
public and social questions will be determined not by considera- 
tions of employment or locality, but by the deep-set principles 
which represent the inmost souls of men. 

Mr. Roosevelt is right, ten times over, when he declares that a 
failure in public or in private life to treat each man on his own 
merits—a disposition to regard the Federal government as exist- 
ing either for the poor as such or for the rich as such—would 
prove fatal to our republic, as such a failure and such a disposi- 
tion have always proved fatal in the past to other republican ex- 
periments. A healthy republican government must rest upon indi- 
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viduals, and not upon classes or sections. As soon as it becomes 
government by a class or by a section, it departs from the Amer- 
ican ideal. It may be a truism, but it is one that cannot be too 
often driven home, that people show themselves equally unfit for 
liberty whether they submit to anarchy or to tyranny. In no way 
is the loss of self-governing power on the part of a community so 
distinctly and unerringly foreshadowed as in the tendency to turn 
the government into one primarily conducted for the benefit of a 
single class, instead of a government conducted for the benefit of 
the people as a whole. Mr. Roosevelt recalls that, in the city- 
states of ancient Greece, in those of medieval Italy and those of 
medieval Flanders, this tendency was shown, and wherever the 
tendency was unchecked it invariably and inevitably proved fatal 
to a commonwealth. As regards the final result, it mattered not 
a whit whether the movement was in favor of one class or of an- 
other. The outcome was equally fatal, whether the country fell 
into the hands of an opulent oligarchy which exploited the poor, 
or whether it fell under the domination of a turbulent mob which 
plundered the rich. In both cases there resulted violent alterca- 
tions between tyranny and disorder, and, ultimately, a total loss 
of liberty to all citizens—destruction in the end overtaking the 
class which had for the moment been victorious, as well as that 
which had been defeated. The death knell of a republic was rung 
as soon as political power became lodged in the hands of those who 
sought not to do justice to all citizens, rich and poor alike, but to 
stand for one special class and for its interests, as opposed to the 
interests of all others. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is to be elected President in 1904, he will need 
the votes of wage-workers, and he may also need the good-will of 
the employers of labor. He made it perfectly clear at Syracuse that 
neither the one class of citizens nor the other need look upon him 
as devoted specifically to its interests. He did not hesitate to 
warn wage-workers that they have no worse enemy than the man 
who condones mob violence in any shape, or who preaches class 
animosity. He told wage-workers that the slightest acquaintance 
with our industrial history should teach even the most short- 
sighted among them that the times of most suffering for the Amer- 
ican people as a whole, the times when business is stagnant and 
capital suffers from shrinkage and gets no return from its invest- 
ments, are exactly the times of hardship and want and grim dis- 
aster among the poor. Mr. Roosevelt cautioned those toilers who 
are inclined to look with favor on the Socialist Utopia that, if all 
the existing instrumentalities for the production of wealth could 
be abolished, the first and severest suffering would come among 
those of us who are least well off at present. In a word, the wage- 
worker is well off only when the rest of the country is well off; 
and he can best contribute to the general well-being by showing 
sanity and a firm purpose to do justice to others. 

When he turned to the employer class, the President was equally 
unflinching and equally convincing. He declared that the capital- 
ist who is really conservative, the rich man who has forethought 
as well as patriotism, should heartily welcome every effort, legisla- 
tive or other, which has for its object to secure fair dealing on the 
part of capital, corporate or individual, with the public and with 
the employee. He insisted that certain legislation, which has been 
eyed askance by some representatives of capital, had really been 
enacted in the interest not merely of the people as a whole, but 
of the propertied classes themselves. He had in mind such a law 
as the Franchise Tax Act in the State of New York, which the 
Court of Appeals recently pronounced constitutional by a unani- 
mous decision; such a law as that passed by Congress last year 
for the purpose of establishing a Department of Commerce and 
Labor, under which there should be a bureau to oversee and secure 
publicity from the great corporations which do an inter-State 
business; such a law, in fine, as that passed at the same session 
for the regulation of the great highways of commerce, so as to 
keep these roads open on fair terms to all producers who desire to 
get their goods to market. Mr. Roosevelt had organized capital in 
mind when he dwelt with emphasis on the fact that in no way is 
the stability of property better assured than by making it patent 
to the American people that property bears its proper share of the 
burdens of the State, and that property is handled not only in the 
interests of the owner, but in the interests of the whole com- 
munity. In other words, legislation, to be of permanent utility 
to any one class, must also be good for the nation as a whole, and 
legislation which does injustice to any particular class is certain 
to work harm to the nation. 

In his peroration the President told the farmers, wage-workers, 
and business men of New York that if to-day they are proud of 
their State and still prouder of their nation, it is because their 
predecessors and forefathers lived up to the creed which he 
had outlined. There must continue to be ever present in their 
minds, he said, the fundamental truth that in a republic such as 
ours the only safe course to pursue is to stand neither for nor 
against any man because he is rich or because he is poor, or be- 
cause he is engaged in one occupation or in another, or because he 
works with his brains or works with his hands. We must treat 
each man on his merits as a man. We must see that to each is 
given a square deal, because he is entitled to no more, and should 
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receive no less. Finally, we must always keep in mind that a re- 
public such as ours ean endure only by virtue of the orderly liberty 
which comes through the equal domination of the law over all men 
alike, and through its administration in such resolute and fearless 
fashion as shall teach all that no man is above the law and no 
man below it. 





Does England Lack Brain-Power? 


SeLpom has a more remarkable confession been made in publie by 
a representative man than was uttered by Sir Norman Lockyer, 
President of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which met on September 9, at Southport, England. Re- 
calling Captain Mahan’s demonstration of the influence of sea- 
power on history, Sir Norman pointed out that Englishmen were 
keenly alive to the importance of their navy, and that they had 
but little to fear from a hostile combination of maritime states. 
The danger that confronted them, he said, lay in a different quar- 
ter, and arose from a grave though corrigible deficiency. English- 
men were threatened, be believed, with eventual ouster from the 
markets of the world, because of the superior energy displayed by 
their commercial rivals in the application of intellect to industry. 
What England stood in increasing need of, by comparison with 
Germany and the United States, was, not sea-power, but brain- 
power. There was, of course, no lack of native ability in Great 
Britain, but it was not applied with the requisite sagacity and 
vigor threugh scientific channels to the development of manu- 
factures and trade. The educational system of Great Britain is 
relatively antiquated and inadequate, because the facilities pro- 
vided for scientific research are not commensurate with the na- 
tion’s necessities. This Sir Norman proceeded to prove by a cita- 
tion of significant statistics. He reminded his countrymen that in 
Great Britain there were but eleven universities which had to com- 
pete with twenty-two universities in Germany, and with no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty-four state-supported or privately-en- 
dowed universities in the United States. Attention was directed to 
the fact that the Prussian government gives to a single instrument 
of the higher education, the University of Berlin, more money than 
the British government allows to all the universities and univer- 
sity-colleges in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales put together. 

So unequal are the conditions which regulate the production and 
the direction of brain-power in Germany ard the United States, 
on the one hand, and in Great Britain on the other. The excuse 
offered on behalf of the British government for its remissness in 
stimulating scientific investigation and the applications of science 
to the arts is that such encouragement is properly a matter for 
private effort. That is not the assumption on which governments 
proceed in Germany and the United States. For example, the build- 
ings erected with state aid for the new University of Strasburg 
have already cost nearly five million dollars, or about as much as 
has been provided by private effort for university and college build- 
ings in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
Sheffield. We add that the annual government endowment of the 
German university just named is more than $245,000. The experi- 
ment of relying upon private contributions for the adaptation of 
universities to modern needs has been tried in the United King- 
dom, and has notoriously failed. Sir Norman Lockyer shows that, 
in the case of twelve English university-colleges which are the 
feeders of universities, less than $20,000,000 has been furnished by 
private endowment during the last sixty years. In the United 
States, on the other hand, during a comparatively short and recent 
period, universities and colleges have received from private endow- 
ment alone more than $200,000,000, of which almost $35,000,000 
was supplied in the years 1898-1900. Upwards of $20,000,000 
have been devoted by Mr. Carnegie alone to the evolution of brain- 
power through scientific research in two well-known institutions, 
the one located in Pittsburg, and the other in Washington. Scarce- 
ly less memorable have been the contributions made by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller to the Chicago University for the fulfilment of 
similar purposes, 

Sir Norman Lockyer is convinced that England must definitely 
renounce the hope of securing from private persons the pecuniary 
resources indispensable for the reconstruction of her universities 
from a scientific point of view. The medieval scheme of education, 
the original aim of which was to fit students for the ecclesiastical 
profession, an aim to which by far the greater part of the exist- 
ing endowments are restricted, must be quickly superseded or 
supplemented by a different educational system which will qualify 
the British intellect to grapple with the arduous conditions of the 
struggle for existence in the twentieth century. The means to that 
end must be furnished by the state, inasmuch as the response to the 
appeal for private contributions has proved lamentably faint. In 
Sir Norman’s judgment, his country may as well abandon the 
thought of competing much longer with her great industrial rivals, 
if she is to continue relying on private endowments for the develop- 
ment of brain-power in useful directions through the prosecution 
of scientific inquiry, and through the discovery of new and valuable 
relations of science to practical mechanics and manufactures. 
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What practical step was urged by Sir Norman Lockyer on the 
British government? He pointed out the vast amounts of money 
annually spent on “ State Power,” through the enormous appropria- 
tions for the army and navy, and with these contrasted the in- 
significant sums applied to the creation of “ brain-power” by 
the Imperial Exchequer. He advocated the drastic course of 
duplicating the navy budget, and of devoting a fund equivalent to 
that yearly allotted to the navy, to the increase of brain-power in 
Great Britain. A part of the grant should be set aside, he thought, 
for new buildings to be erected in the next five or ten years, and 
the interest of the remainder should be applied to the stimulation 
of scientific research. Money used in such a way, he said, should 
not be looked upon as practically gone when spent, whereas the 
cost of a short-lived ironclad cannot be otherwise regarded. An 
adequate grant for the development of an efficient scientific educa- 
tion should properly be considered as a loan that would bear a 
high rate of interest. To assure the proper application of a large 
educational grant, Sir Norman Lockyer proposed the establishment 
of a scientific national council, which should act as an advisory 
committee to the government. 

It remains to be seen whether Sir Norman Lockyer’s exposition 
of Great Britain’s imperative need of brain-power of a specifically 
trained and directed kind, will bear satisfactory fruit in legisla- 
tion. It would not be necessary to create an entirely new set of 
institutions for the provision of scientific education and the stimu- 
lation of scientific research. The newly reorganized London Uni- 
versity might be devoted chiefly to that end. The time-honored 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the Dublin University, 


‘better known as Trinity College, might have their present incomes 


doubled by the state on the express condition that half of their 
revenues should be allotted to scientific purposes. All of the 
broad-minded and progressive men connected with those institu- 
tions would cordially welcome state assistance thus conditioned. 
They are as conscious of their existing deficiencies from a scientific 
view-point as were the authorities of the four Scottish universities 
—KEdinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews—who gladly 
accepted Mr. Carnegie’s gift of ten million dollars, though it was 
coupled with a stipulation that one-half of the income should be 
applied to the improvement of facilities for scientific research. 
The British government, which has just awarded $560,000,000 to a 
tentative settlement of the land question in Ireland, may now 
reasonably be asked so to enlarge the resources of the English 
universities as to make them more active and useful agents in pro- 
moting the national prosperity. 





Chicago’s Centennial 


WE all consider that Chicago is a very remarkable city. Even 
Chicago herself admits it, and thinks it well worth while to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of her birth. She dates her exist- 
ence from the building of Fort Dearborn, by Major Whistler, at the 
mouth of the Chicago River, in 1803, and has set apart six days, 
from September 26 to October 1, for a proper celebration of her 
centennial. This space of time she has planned to fill with spec- 
tacles and entertainments. She expects to include among her 
guests the President and his cabinet, and many foreign ministers, 
Governors, Senators, Congressmen, Mayors, and other illustrious 
persons. She will have a great military and a great industrial 
parade. By burning many hundred pounds of red fire on her tall 
buildings she will try to give an intimation of what the great 
Chicago fire was like. She will reproduce old Fort Dearborn in 
the likeness which appears in connection with the article by Pro- 
fessor Sparks on another page of this issue of the WrEKLy, and 
will furnish forth generally such a celebration as Chicago might be 
expected to provide. 

All the country is proud of Chicago. Some observers admire 
her awfully, and with a tinge of deprecation as a prodigy that 
has some of the characteristics of a monster. But all admire her. 
She is big, she is handsome, she is ugly, she is brilliant, she is 
dirty, she is all sorts of stunning and contradictory things. But 
her greatest quality is that she is so much alive. Almost every 
other epithet has been flung at her, but it is not known that any 
one ever called her a mummy. i 

Yes, she is alive, vehemently strenuously alive. She is indeed 
the great municipal experiment station for our country, especially 
for social and industrial experiments. Every new kind of strike, 
every new kind of organization of labor, or rupture, or coalition, 
between workman and employer, seems to be tried first on Chicago. 
The mixture which she calls her population includes a larger 
proportion of restless, aggressive, explosive humanity than the 
population of any other American city. Business life is more or 
less of a conflict everywhere, but in Chicago, as we see it through 
the newspapers from the outside, it seems a rough-and-tumble 
street fight, conducted under suspension of most of the rules. 

Be that as it may—and doubtless it is not, quite as we seem to 
see it—the great city plunges on towards the fulfilment of a 












































































































gigantic destiny. Her engines seem to be of the new sort that get 
their power from explosions, but her speed is indisputable. 

A plan of the city, pictured on another page, discloses the new 
and extraordinary scheme for a rapid-transit system which is now 
under consideration. The plans provide for radical and compre- 
hensive changes in the elevated, surface, and subway systems at 
an estimated cost of nearly ninety million dollars. The details 
include four new elevated railway loops, high and low level sub- 
way systems with transfer stations where the loops intersect, and 
the completion of the Boulevard system by a tunnel connecting 
Michigan Boulevard and the Lake Shore Drive. 

Some such plans are sure to be perfected and carried out in due 
time. 

Chicago enterprise, which has concerned itself so industriously 
in providing interurban transportation for London, may be trust- 
ed to make provision for Chicago too. It may seem oversanguine 
to say so, but the country expects some day to see in Chicago an 
illustrious type and example of what a great, modern, inland 
American metropolis ought to be. She has the site, she has the 
energy, she has the money and the folks. She even has the rudi- 
ments of the necessary ideals, and she will realize them. 





Election of United States Senators 


IMPORTANT action was taken by the Democratic State Committee 
of New York, in session at Albany, on September 5, in the adoption 
of a resolution providing that hereafter Democratic candidates for 
United States Senator shall be nominated by the State convention 
of the party, and that Democratic members of the Legislature shall 
be pledged to support the candidates sc nominated. The reason 
for this resolution, as recited in the text thereof, is that thus far 
ull efforts to amend the Federal Constitution so as to provide for 
electing Senators by direct popular vote have proved abortive, so 
that in no other way than this can it be assured that Senators 
shall be chosen to represent the will of the people. 

This is an experiment noyel and unprecedented so far as New 
York State is concerned, but it is in line with action already taken 
hy the Ohio Democrats, whose recent State convention nominated 
John H. Clarke as the party candidate for the United States 
Senate, to succeed Mark Hanna. 

An analogous plan prevails in several of the sure Democratic 
States of the South, where United States Senators (as well as 
State officers) are named by the Democratic primaries. In this 
manner United States Senator Hernando de Soto Money was lately 
nominated as his own successor, in Mississippi. 

As long ago as 1890, the Democrats of Illinois in State con- 
_vention nominated General John M. Palmer for United States 
Senator, carried the Legislature, and elected him for a six years’ 
term. It will be interesting to see how the plan works out in New 
York, where, a decade ago, it was no uncommon thing for the 
Democrats to elect their State officers, but at the same time fail to 
carry the Legislature, on account of the plan of apportionment, 
which greatly favors the thinly populated rural counties, as com- 
pared with the cities, which were normally Democratic in their 
tendency. Advocates of this direct election of United States 
Senators believe that a failure of this sort, by reason of a legisla- 
tive gerrymander, deadlock, bribery, or other like cause, to elect a 
candidate practically endorsed by the people at the polls, would 
greatly hasten the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution. 





Jonathan Edwards 


Tue American people have a way of coming around sooner or 
later to a just appreciation of the place and service of men who 
have been prominent in national history. European students of 
philosophy and theology and appraisers of intellectual greatness 
long since came to the conclusion that the outstanding figure 
among American theologians of the eighteenth century was Jona- 
than Edwards, of Northampton and Stockbridge, and there have 
not been lacking like-minded American critics through all the 
years that have intervened since he died prematurely at Prince- 
ton in 1758. During the nineteenth century, however, his popular 
fame waned, the type of theology he stood for ceased to dominate, 
and for lack of any adequate popular biography of him dealing 
with him as a seer, as a great preacher, as a charming -English 
prose stylist, and as an admirable human being, his name ceased 
to have attractions for the laity. But the poll of names for the 
Hall of Fame in New York city, taken in 1900, picked men from 
all the leading professions and callings being the electors, showed 
that his name led all the rest among the preachers and theologians 
voted for, he receiving eighty-two out of the ninety-seven ballots 
cast, Henry Ward Beecher coming next with sixty-four. 

Two hundred years have passed since Edwards was born, and 
it is planned to celebrate the bicentennial of his birth with ade- 
quate ceremonies at several of the academic centres on October 5, 
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and also in the towns identified most prominently with his name. 
There will be no such general recognition of the day as admirers 
of Emerson and Wesley have seen with gratification. Edwards, 
partly through his own fault and partly because of his biographers’, 
has never gripped the imagination or the heart of the people as 
a very human or winsome being, in this so different from Emer- 
son. Nor did he, like Wesley, give his name to a great religious 
movement notable for its administrative and practical religious 
victories. But for sheer intellectual power and spiritual depth 
neither Emerson nor Wesley approached him. He was a great 
rationalist and a great mystic. Emphasis has been put on his 
defeat as the former; the time has come to tell of his victories 
as the latter. 





- The Summer Hotel 


THE season is nearing an end, and the glories of the summer hotel 
have begun to wane. There is a gap for calm and reflection now. 
There are many varieties of summer hotels, but those tempered by 
an adjacent school of philosophy or a summer school for teachers 
offer advantages not to be attained elsewhere. Here one meets the 
greatest variety of the human species. In those hotels that harbor 
only the very rich, the themes for conversation are apt to be 
limited. Once one has learned—and this can be quickly done— 
just how much every one is worth, there remain only such subjects 
as how much each would like to be worth, how they would like 
to spend it, and who is in love with another man’s wife. 

On the other hand, the places where gratification is modified 
by necessity, offer a broader field, and where these are connected 
with an establishment of learning the field is broadest and most 
fertile. One may linger where bent and unkempt philosophers are 
wrangling over what Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer said to the 
universe as pitted against a mere rationalistic calculation of what 
brings the greatest good to the greatest number. One can move 
on to the next table and hear what the Brooklyn girl has to say 
of the other girls on the block. It would seem that from eighteen 
to twenty-five is the most loquacious and confidential period of life, 
and so by dint of a little patience one may stow away for future 
moral reflections the whole tife of “ the block,” its mental activi- 
ties and physical accommodations. The girls on the block, one 
would derive, have none of the up-to-date independent ideas. They 
evidently do not like to be “ old maids”; on the contrary, they like 
“ gen’l’men friends,—piqué dresses,—and buggies.” They prefer the 
piqué dresses to those of lighter materials on the ground that the 
“gen’l’men friends” may at any instant dash round the corner 
of destiny, and one must be prepared to jump in, and muslin dresses 
are so easily crumpled. Indeed, life on the block seems to be 
largely a matter of gear—and the girls on the block do dress ex- 
quisitely, with the emphasis strong on the second syllable—and 
being ready for the buggy that may heave over the horizon any time 
and bear one away. It reminds one vaguely—this living ever- 
ready for some imminent future—of a passage in Maeterlinck 
where he says, even if some day supreme happiness were to fall 
upon us from the planet Mars we could receive it only in so far as 
our hearts were prepared for it—in so far as we have held them 
open to a belief in a high and noble destiny. Ah, well! the girls on 
the block are wise virgins, with their lamps trimmed and filled, and 
when fate comes—though it be but in the form of a buggy and its 
driver—it will find them prepared in white, starched piqué dresses. 

Nearly every hotel nowadays has a millionaire. Ours has one 
and she is a widow. In the evenings she often brings down her 
written proposals of marriage from adventurers of various na- 
tions, for the delectation of general society. All summer hotels 
are blessed by mothers with theories of education. These theories 
are not always so. peaceful as the theories of the philosophers, 
for say what you will, the pursuit of philosophy makes for gentle- 
ness in its devotees. But an instinctive passion for our own 
—a sort of extended and enlarged egotism such as mother-love— 
is apt to result in a dogmatic conviction—usually a conviction 
that gentle moral persuasion is useful for one’s own and a birch 
rod for others’ offspring. Then there are the children themselves 
—with their shouts and squabbles and games and endless noise— 


‘all this gives one the sense of the push and press of the busiest 


life, of living in a miniature world, active as an ant-hill. 

After the noise and glare of August there comes a moment of 
pause in September when the guests slowly scatter; as the air 
grows crisper a certain hush comes in the big sitting-rooms, and 
one has the hearth occasionally to oneself. The hillsides are cop- 
per and gold and scarlet with autumnal leaves; in the slant after- 
noon lights and in the morning the lawns are spread with white 
glitter in the early sunlight. The moonlight, however bitter the 
air, becomes one’s private property once more, and only vague 
echoes of the strange amalgamation of mankind haunt the place. 
Then one realizes that the virtue of adjusting oneself to so con- 
glomerate a little world as a summer hotel is the power to ad- 
just oneself to its larger prototype outside. And who can say. but 
the reward of virtue in this world is but the power of adjustment 
in the next form of existence offered. 














































































Ten Cavalry Members of the Class of 1902, which included 104 Cadets 
A prominent member of this class was a son of General Nikolateff, Commander-in-Chief of the Bulgarian army 


The Artillery Section of the Graduating Class of 1899 


Many of these students are now prominent leaders in the Macedonian revolution 


TRAINING LEADERS FOR THE MACEDONIAN REVOLUTION 


At Sophia, the national capital, Bulgaria maintains a military academy for the training of its army officers. Of the 2000 
officers graduated by the academy since its founding in 1878, 600 were from Macedonia, and many of these are now leaders 
in the revolt of the Macedonians against Turkey. The vice-president of the revolutionary committee, General Tsoncheff, and 
Colonel Tankoff, who prociaimed the revolution, received their military instruction entirely in the war college at. Sophia 
See page 1564 
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F. A. Lester C. F. Burnup 


Captain of the Merion team Captain of the visiting English team 


E. M. Cregar ¥. H. Scattergood 
One of the Belmont cricketers Another of the Merton players 


THE ENGLISH-AMERICAN CRICKET MATCHES 


The English Kent County cricket team, which arrived 1» New York last week for a series of matches with 
American cricket organizations, played their first game in this country with *‘ The Colts” of Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing their visit the Englishmen will play against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia anda picked team from the New 
York clubs. The photographs show representateve American and English players who will meet in the matches 
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Photograph by W. P. Robertson 


HOW NEW YORK CITY GUARDS ITS SHIPPING INTERESTS 


The New York Fire Department maintains a number of powerful steamboats, equipped with a complete fire-fighting apparatus, whose business it is to protect the city’s water- 


front and the extensive shipping interests of its harbor and two rivers. In the case of a serious fire, involving the docks or warehouses along the river-front, the fire-boats 
are calied to the assistance of the land forces of the department. A more important use for them is in the case of a fire imperilling the river shipping. The photograph is 
a recent snap shot taken of a fleet of fire-tugs surrounding a burning oil-barge in the East River, and preventing it from doing damage to other vessels in the neighborhood 











In Dorsetshire 


By Sydney Brooks 


SwanaGE, Dorset, September 12, 1903. 
NE of the charms of London is the number and _pleasant- 
ness of its nooks, its oases, its little pools of quiet. They 
tend to grow fewer under the pressure of the London 
County Council, with its “ improvements” and the craze 
for sanitation; but they are still gratefully abundant. 
The sort of thing I mean you will find by walking up Ludgate 
Hill into St. Paul’s Churchyard. On the right a little street, just 
wide enough to hold one wagon at a time, entices you. Wander 
down it and a score of paces will bring you to an old eighteenth- 
century mansion lying back some twenty yards from the foot- 
path. It is a palpable relic of the best Georgian period, spacious 
and yellow with age and soot, rarely timbered, and with a red- 
tiled wavy roof. All around are the business houses of the great 
woollen firms, to give by contrast an extra touch of restfulness to 
this stately old 
home. It is the 


the differences between the town and the country mind had disap- 
peared, that Yorkshire was as Cornwall, Lancashire as Suffolk, 
and all of them like a metropolitan suburb. But you would be 
utterly wrong. There is far less uniformity of. mind- and in- 
stinctive ways of looking at things in England than in America. 
Local habits, local idioms, local characteristics stand out against 
the railways and the public schools far more successfully than 
one would have hoped even in the most optimistic mood. To enter 
a new neighborhood in England is as often as not like going into a 
new world. And somehow, in spite of all the millions of holiday- 
makers, there are places, plenty of them, where the many-headed 
come not, where you can be as quiet and comfortable and unfash- 
ionable as you wish, and where you will find not the solitude of 
the wilderness, but the peacefulness of trim and cultivated an- 
tiquity, undisturbed by, impregnable to, the modern rush. Within 
a day’s walk from 
Hyde Park Corner 
I know of a little 





deanery of St. 

aul’s, and = as 

peaceful and 
noiseless inside as 
any country vicar- 
age in the land. 
From the windows 


you catch a 
glimpse of the 
surging traffic 


roaring on __ its 
way to and from 
the City; but no 
sound of it reach- 
es you. Open the 
windows, and even 
then ** London’s 
central roar ” 
comes to you only 
as a soothing 
whisper, so cun- 
ningly has acci- 
dent or design 
tucked the deanery 
away from the 
turmoil of the 
world outside. In 
its way it sums 
up and_ typifies 





the round - the- 
corner beauty of 
London. There 


are places like it 
in the labyrinthine 
city by the score 
—places where a 
happy dive off a 
main thoroughfare 
will carry you 
from the twen- 
tieth century to 
the eighteenth 
and from all the 
bustle of the 
streets to a little 
haven of almost 
uncanny quietude. 
Every one who 
has been over here 
has revelled = jn 
such — transforma- 
tion scenes, has 
passed under the 
gateway in Fleet 
Street, and found 
himself invisibly 
accom panied 
through the Tem- 
ple by Johnson and Goldsmith and Lamb, or has taken a step 
from Holborn into the cloistered seclusion of Staple Inn. 
Contrasts and juxtapositions such as these are really the “ note,” 
not of London alone, but of all England. Here in this country 
there are some thirty-two million people living in an area not 
much larger than the State of New York. You would think it 
impossible to get away from them. You would imagine, in the 
holiday season especially, that solitude or even a decent allow- 
ance of privacy must be quite out of the question. You would 
picture the whole country a prey to the festive middle classes, its 
choicest spots swarming with excursionists, its “ resorts” ravished 
by ’Arry and ’Arriet, and German bands, trippers, “ nigger min- 
strels,” and puffing red-faced matrons invading even its least ac- 
cessible scenes. And from this you would go on to wonder how 
such localisms as dialect, queer old customs, and so on could pos- 
sibly hold their own. You would conclude that they could not, 
that so small a place annually overrun by so vast a visitation must 
become, as it weré, all of a kind, must have its peculiarities and 
native oddities rolled out of it, must present to the inquirer an 
exterior of characterless uniformity. You would, in fact, expect 
to find that London and the big towns had leavened the lump, that 
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village, perched 
beautifully on a 
Sussex ridge, 
which Cromwell 
might visit to-day 
and find nothing 
changed; and any 
one who really 
knows England 
could give you off- 
hand a dozen such 
places, most of 
them inland, but 
not a few on the 
coast. 

Swanage, where 
I write from, is 
hardly so primi- 
tive as all this. It 
is in the chrysalis 
stage, with hopes 
of eventually be- 
coming one of the 
best known of 
south coast wa- 
tering-places. At 
present it is agree- 
ably overshad- 
owed by Bourne- 
mouth and Wey- 
mouth. These have 
already arrived, 
while Swanage is 
only emerging 
and may happily 
fail to win much 
favor. It has 
grown out of its 
old state as a fish- 
ing and smuggling 
village, and _ is 
halting now on 
the verge of a 
“boom.” The 
straggling, narrow 
village street still 
remains untoudh- 
ed, with its. tum- 
ble - down roofs 
and a_ succession 
of cottages sunk 
six feet or so be- 
low the level of 
the road, but broad 
avenues are being 
built out from it, 
: apartment — and 
boarding-houses are multiplying, private residences are springing 
up on the outskirts, and already there are three hotels. It is, 
in. short, a “resort” in the making, not yet popularized by the 
rabble, and still pleasantly blending the old with the new. For 
instance, in spite of its hotels, it has its town-crier, with a cocked 
hat and a red coat, just as you see him in the advertisements. I 
always go to the window when I hear his bell. For official im- 
posingness I have never seen his equal outside of the beadles in 
the Madeleine. He is everything a town-crier should be, red- 
faced and white-haired, and with a voice that gives the lie to 
his sixty years. Sometimes you can even make out what he is 
saying, but that is a mere side issue. Our amusements are sailing 
in Swanage bay, where King Alfred beat the Danes, and fishing for 
whiting, bass, and mackerel, and driving round the country- 
side to the various places of interest—there are plenty of ruins 
and historic buildings roundabout, besides the pleasure of “ spot- 
ting” the scenes and sometimes the original houses of Hardy’s 
novels —and bathing in perfect water, high tide or low tide. 
Also, of course, there are the inevitable golf and lawn - tennis 
clubs, and half a mile of tents stretched along the beach for bath- 
ing and loafing. 





Drawn by Alfred Parsons 
Places where you will find the Peacejuiness of a cultivated Antiquity 

































































































































THE PASSING OF A CURIOUS INDIAN CUSTOM 


When the rich great-grandson of the Vancouver Indian chief Maguina, of the Nootka tribe, died two years ago, his people held his memory in such veneration that they used his 
property for the erection of a great monument overlooking the sea near the Indian village on the island of Vancouver. The memorial represents a huge thunder-bird—one of the 
creatures of the Indian mythology—and a whale. Near by are two sewing-machines, contributed as a token of sorrow by the late chief's squaw. The Indian custom of erecting 
such memorials is one that is disappearing with the passing of the wild tribes of the Northwest, and the Vancouver monument is probably one of the last that will ever be built 






















































































































Books and Bookmen 


By James 


WRITER of evidently wide and close acquaintance with 
public men and affairs in the English metropolis dur- 
ing the _last forty years, content. with the mark of 

‘Sigma,’ has been contributing a delightfully entertain- 
ing ‘and enriching potpourri of ** Personalia: political, so- 
cial, and various” to the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, and in 
the September number relates some characteristic anecdotes and 
reminiscences -of Swinburne, Edward Burne-Jones, Oscar Wilde, 
Rossetti, Browning, Thackeray, and other interesting figures less 
familiar to the general public. “ Sigma” recalls Swinburne’s gen- 
erous enthusiasm for the work of Christina Rossetti, and tells 
how he met him for the first time and heard him read aloud Miss 
Rossetti’s singularly beautiful and profoundly devotional para- 
phrase of a portion ‘of the Song of Solomon beginning with “ Pass- 
ing away saith the world, passing away. 

The partic ular metre and impressive monotony of rhyme (every line in 
the piece is rhymed to the opening one) seemed pec uliarly to lend them- 
selves to Mr. Swinburrfe’s measured 
lilt of intonation, and I then 
realized for the first time the al- 
most magical effect which Tenny- 























MacArthur 


‘Sigma ” gives Mr. Justin McCarthy credit for telling him these 
Thackeray incidents; as a matter of fact, they appear in Mr. 
McCarthy’s Reminiscences, published four years ago by the Messrs. 
Harper. The following anecdote, however, is new, and is well worth 
recording : 





I met an individual at dinner nearly thirty years ago, when in my 
first ‘‘ Thackeray” enthusiasm. He was a gray-headed, square-jawed 
“diner-out,”’ apparently of about sixty-eight or seventy, with an assertive 
nisi-prius manner, and one of those rasping voices that seem to dom- 
inate the dinner-table. After dinner, on the departure of an intervening 
lady, I found myself compelled to ‘ close-up” to this objectionable fel- 
low guest. As it happened, a minute or two previously [I had heard 
him allude to the Charterhouse as his former public school. ‘* Why,” 
thought I, “this old gentleman was most probably at the Charter- 
house with Thackeray : suppose I break the ice by inquiring.’ Accord- 
ingly. after an uncomfortable moment in which he seemed to be con- 
sidering whether I was worth talking to or not, I timidly ventured to 
remark that I had heard him alluding to the Charterhouse, and won- 
dered if by any chance he was there with Thackeray. ‘ Thackeray, sir ; 
what 'Thac keray 7?’ he answered, with a contemptuous stare. ‘‘I mean 

the great Thackeray,’’ I rejoin- 
ed, rather astonished. ‘‘ What!” 
he rejoined; ‘the fellow who 
wrote books? Oh yes, he was 





son’s similar method of reading 
was wont to exercise over his 
hearers. When Mr. Swinburne 


my fag, and a _ snivelling little 
beggar I thought him; often 
have I given him a sound kick 





had finished, he put the book 


for a false quantity in his Latin 





down with a vehement gesture, 


verses. I thought nothing of 





but only for an instant. After a 
moment’s pause he took it up 
again, and a second time read 
the poem aloud with even greater 
expression than _ before. “ By 
God!" he said, as he closed the 
book, ‘that’s one of the finest 
things ever written! Ile then 
proceeded to touch on a variety 
of subjects, all with the greatest 
fervor and vehemence.. At that 
time he appeared to have a sov- 
ereign disdain for (Tennyson, 
whose poetry he attacked whole- 
sale with almost frenzied bitter- 
ness, quoting, I remember, with 
peculiar gusto Bulwer Lytton’s 
diatribe against him in The New 
Timon. With the courage of ex- 
treme youth (I was not eighteen) 
I actually ventured to interpose 
a plea for one favorite, at least. 
“Surely, Mr. Swinburne,” I fal- 
tered, ‘** you will except ‘ Maud’*?” 
“Well, sir,’’» he courteously — re- 
plied, “I think you are right; I 
ought to have excepted ‘ Maud,’ 
for it ‘certainly does contain 
some fine things.” 


*. 
\ 


“ Sigma,”’ whoever jhe be, is 
one of a number of critics who 
nowadays are inclined to be- 
lieve that posterity will re- 
verse the judgment of the 
present with regard to Thack- 
eray and Trollope, though it 
may not be for many years yet. 
Granting that on the whole 
Thackeray has received _ his 
due, and that Trollope has had 
scant justice shown him, an 
acquaintance with their work 
and a calm judicial inquiry 
into the nature and causes of 
the continuous popularity of rr. A. 
the former and the obsolescence i 
of the latter do not tend to 









Qe 7 cent complacency; then, turning 
mi 


him, sir — nothing, I can assure 
you!" “Ah, but,’ I exclaimed, 
* you have changed your opinion 
since, of cours se?” “Not at all,” 
he growled, ‘not at all; why 
should I?” ‘Why, on account 
of his books,” I retorted, fairl 
staggered. ‘Never read a syl- 
lable of them, I give you my 
word!” he growled with magnifi- 


his back with a gesture of in- 
finite disdain, he proceeded to 
quonrne tackle his neighbor on the other 
——« side. When [| told this to Mr. 
McCarthy, he_ felicitously  ob- 
served, ‘What wouldn’t Thack- 
eray have ,Siven to have known 
that man! 


Mrs. Elinor Glynn has re- 
cently completed a new book, 
which will be published in the 
course of a few weeks. It is 
alled The Damsel and the 
Sage, a piquant and promising 
title. Meanwhile the Tatler 
has been printing a very clever 
parody of The Reflections of 
Ambrosi: ° under the title The 
Conclusic.s of Bandoline. Here 
are some extracts: 


My name is Bandoline. I am 
descended from the royal hair- 
dresser Cyrano de la Toupée, who 
died in a noble attempt to ascend 
the throne: My father was thir- 
ty-seventh marquis. 

Both my illustrious parents are 
no more, and I live with my great- 
great-grandmother. She is a 
hundred, but still quite young and 
beautiful. We are exiles in your 

. triste, gray country, and all that 
remains of our former splendor 
is Antoine, our one retainer, and 
Pistache, who is the lover of 
Great-great. He is sixteen, but 
wise. Oh so wise! 

Ah, my Great -great, how you 














alter the judgment that has re- 





bear your sorrows! Only one re- 











ceived the stamp of public ap- 
proval. ~But “ Sigma’s”  per- 
sonal estimate and admiration 





tainer! Only one lover! What 
fortitude! Great-great is always 
in full evening costume, her hair 








of Thackeray are generous. He 


recalls ‘the most chivalrous “It is my distinguished duty to down since the night before the 
utterance that, I suppose, ever i st nt laily”’ first revolution... . 

ance that, 1 suppose, eve dust him daily We live in a small but exquisite 
emanated from a. man of let- (From ‘The Conclusions of Bandoline’’) apartment in the Chemin du Roi, 


ters.” Dickens told a friend 

that he could see nothing to ad- 

mire in one of Thackeray’s 

novels, then being serially produced, and the friend, who knew both 
authors, with friendship’s “damned good-naturedness,” reported 
the opinion to Thackeray. It must have rankled deeply, but all the 
comment Thackeray made was, “I am afraid I cannot return the 
compliment, for there is not a page that Mr. Dickens has written 
which I have not read with the greatest delight and admiration.” 
‘Sigma ” also cites an amusing example of the erroneous impres- 
sion Thackeray often created by indulging his vein of irony and 
satire with persons incapable of understanding it 


Thackeray had been dining at the “ Garrick,” and was talking in the 
smoking-room after dinner with various club acquaintances. One o 
them happening to have left his cigar-case at home, Thackeray, though 
disliking the man. who was a notorious tuft-hunter, good-naturedly 
offered him onesof his cigars. 'The man accepted the cigar, but not 
finding it to his liking, had the bad taste to say to Thackeray, ““T say, 
Thackeray, you won't mitid.my saying I don’t, think much of this 
cigar. Thackeray, no doubt irritated at the man’s ungraciousness, and 
bearing in mind his tuft -hunting predilections, quietly responded, ‘* You 
ought to, my good fellow, for it was given me by a lord.’ Instead, 
however, of detecting the irony, the dolt immediately attributed the re- 
mark to snobbishness on Thackeray's part, and to the end of his days 
went about declaring ‘ that Thackeray had boasted that he had been 
given a cigar by a lord! 








poudré with feathers; in fact, 
she has never undressed nor lain 


near your London, and our Salon 
is quite bare save for the beauti- 
ful portrait of my brave ancestor. 
It is my distinguished duty to 
dust him daily and defend him from what you call “ blacks.’ 


The accompanying pen-and-ink sketches, one of which is given 
on this page, are as clever and amusing as the text. 

Speaking of parodies, there is a good one in Punch on Brown- 
ing’s “ The Lost Leader.” It is called “ The Lost Golfer,” and la- 
ments his passion for ping-pong. The opening lines are: 


Just for a celluloid pillule he left us, 
Just for an imbecile batlet. and ball, 

These were the toys by which Fortune bereft us 
of Jennings, our captain, the pride of us all. 


The concluding lines are an encouragement to the renegade to 
return to his first and more manly love 


Jennings is gone; yet perhaps he'll come back to us, 
Wealed of his hideous lesion of brain, 

Back to the links in the daytime: at twilight 
Back to his cosy club corner again. 

Back for the Medal Day, back for our foursomes, 
Back from the tables’ diminishing throng, \ 
Back from the infantile, ceaseless half-volley, q 
Back from the lunatic lure of Ping-Pong. ' 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN SAMSON—A PEASANT CUSTOM IN HOLLAND 


Cne of the traditional festivities of a Dutch market-day is a competitive feat of strength designed to test the prowess of the peasants. The game is to 
registcr the highest number of pounds by raising a weight, the winner having the choice of the prettiest girl as his partner in the dance which follows 
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CHICAGO’S CENTENNIAL—A NINETY-MILLIO! 


In connection with the celebration of its one-hundredth anniversary this week, Chicago will consider extg 
complete transformation of the elevated, surface, and subway systems, and will cost, in all, $89,800,000. 
the drawing, which will provide immensely improved means of transportation not only in the business 
new plan for elevated loops, the plan provides for both a high and low level subway system, with transfe 
tem will be completed by an underground tunnel connecting Michigan Boulevard with the Lake Shore D 
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eceee Proposed Low-level Subway. A-—New Lake Front. B-—Entrance to new Underground Boulevard. 


LION-DOLLAR PLAN FOR TRANSPORTATION 


onsider extensive plans for the improvement of the city’s transportation facilities. The plans provide for a 
39,800,000. It is proposed to substitute for the present elevated railway loop four new loops, as shown in 
e business section of the city, but for commuters from the north, east, and west sides. In addition to the 
ith transfer-stations at all points where the loops from each side of the city intersect. The Boulevard sys- 
e Shore Drive. Altogether, the plan is one of the most comprehensive yet proposed for any American city 
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This Week’s 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHICAGO.—OLD FORT DEARBORN.—THE EXPLORATIONS OF THE JESUITS.—THE EVOLUTION OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


INDIAN TRADE.— THE MASSACRE OF 1812.— THE GROWTH OF 


Centennial in Chicago 





LAKE MICHIGAN.—THE 


FACILITIES. — IMPORTANT HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


By Professor Edwin Erle Sparks 


HE planting of Fort Dearborn at the mouth of the Chi- 

cago River in 1803, the real beginning of the city of Chi- 

cago, furnishes the occasion for the centennial celebration 

now being held in that city. The history of Chicago is 

not far different from that of other inland cities. Advan- 
tageous points in the great system of inland waterways—perhaps 
the head or mouth of a river, a carrying-place, a harbor—became 
halting-places for the Indians, camping stations for traders, sites 
for protecting government forts, and nuclei for villages and, later, 
cities. At such obstructions in the. pathways of commerce were 
collected the products from adjacent regions to be forwarded in 
bulk to the ever-hungry East, and from them were distributed the 
manufactures sent in return. The Chicago River and portage 
proved to be a collecting and distributing point for the commercial 
world, but their written history commenced far back of this stage, 
antedating even the English-speaking occupancy which began with 
the fort. 

Like other places along the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and 
the Mississippi, Chicago cannot be disassociated from the mission- 
ary wanderings of the French Jesuits. From the plain stone build- 
ings constituting the church, “college,” hospital, and_ cloisters 
upon the lofty cliff at Quebec, this order sent more than three 
hundred priests, scholars, and assistants during a period of nearly 
two hundred years to turn the savages to Christianity. This period, 
measured by our history, began eight years before the landing of 
the Mayflower, and ended during the administration of Washing- 
ton as President of the young republic. 

Waterways were the ready-made highways for these Jesuits, as 
well as for the official explorers who often accompanied them to 
forestall the advance of the English from the Atlantic coast and 
of the Spanish from the Gulf of Mexico. From the Indians these 
adventurers into strange lands learned the relative position of the 
water-courses and the shortest paths between them,—generally 
near the head-waters. Perhaps the buffalo in migrating from one 
feeding-ground to another first made the traces which the Indians 
used as carrying paths and the French as portages. 

The most ideal portage in this respect was that from the head 
of the south branch of the Shekago or Garlie River, at the head of 
Lake Michigan, to the present Desplaines River, and thence into 
the Illinois and the Mississippi. Here the temporary body of wa- 
ter, which accumulated at the melting retreat of the ice age and 
is known to geologists as “Lake Chicago,” had deposited a flat 
plain of sand and clay, fifteen miles wide at its greatest breadth 
and full fifty miles long in a crescent sweep about Lake Michigan. 
When the water retreated to its present position and became Lake 
Michigan, the rainfall upon the 
northern portion of this sandy plain 


Jesuits, and traders approached the Illinois country by way of 
the Great Lakes, permanent French settlement reached it by com- 
ing up the Mississippi after the founding of New Orleans. The 
province of Louisiana embraced the Mississippi Valley as far 
north as the portage de Chicagou. It was as transitory as the set- 
tlements formed within its jurisdiction. Every building in Kas- 
kaskia, the largest of the Illinois villages—supposed to have con- 
tained at one time seven thousand people—has disappeared. Even 
the alluvial soil on which it stood has been washed away by the 
ravenous Mississippi. A few huts of peculiar log-and-pole con- 
struction mark the site of old Cahokia. Fort Chartres, whose 
walls once énclosed four acres of ground, established for the pro- 
tection of these French villages, is now reduced to a ruined powder- 
magazine. The English-speaking conquerors and invaders who 
wrought this destruction to secure building material for their 
houses, also entered the territory by the south instead of using 
the Chicago portage. 

President Washington fully inaugurated the policy of planting 
forts on the frontier for the protection of settlers in order to sell 
the public lands. These forts were located on the natural high- 
ways leading into the interior of the continent, and were built 
as rapidly as the Indians could be persuaded to yield possession 
of the land. ‘ By the treaty of Greenville in 1795, made after the 
usual drubbing, the savages drew another line beyond which the 
whites agreed not to settle. At the same time, the tribes confirmed 
certain cessions of land made in former treaties and consented to 
others upon which trading-posts and forts could be located. Among 
the sixteen grants of this kind was one reading, “One piece of 
land six miles square at the mouth of the Chicago River, emptying 
into the southwest end of Lake Michigan, where a fort formerly 
stood.” Thus was the traditional French fort of 1684 handed down 
after the lapse of a century. The Chicago portage was again as- 
suming importance. 

Military posts had already been established at several of these 
reservations, that at Detroit in the Indiana territory being the most 
prominent. The old Fort Lenault, with its quaint “ citadel,” oe- 
cupied the centre of the village, the whole surrounded by a stock- 
ade. “The streets are narrow, strait, regular, and intersect each 
other-at right angles,” reported a United States Indian agent to 
his government in 1803, “The houses are for the most part low 
and irregular, and a majority of them require very considerable 
reparation.” Several companies of United States troops had been 
stationed at this fort since its surrender by the British seven years 
previously. The entire army of the United States in 1803 numbered 
2354. From this meagre number existing posts had to be gar- 
risoned and new ones established. 
When Secretary-of-War Dearborn de- 








was drained by two arms of a stream. 
forming the present Chicago River. 
Flowing between low-lying, sedgy 
banks, the stream cut deep into the 
sand, and accumulated the washings 
in a great bar across its mouth. So 
near level is the plain that the south 
branch of the river finds a head less 
than fourteen miles from the mouth 
and only fifteen feet above the lake 
level. If Lake Michigan had _ been 
sixteen feet higher it would have 
drained into the Mississippi instead 
of into the St. Lawrence. This slight 
elevation of the watershed suggested 
the present Chicago drainage canal. 
To reach the Illinois country from 
the Great Lakes, the French first 
used the portage between the St. Jo- 
seph River at the southeastern bend 
of Lake Michigan and the Kanka- 
kee; but they soon learned to use the 
easier and shorter way by the Chicago 
River and portage. So much fre- 
quented was this easy portage that a 
French fort of rude construction was 
built upon some portion of it in 
1684, probably at the mouth of the 
Chicago River, the present site of the ‘ damme 6 
city of that name. It was intended 
for an outpost on the way from 
Mackinaw to a much stronger fort 
one hundred miles down the Illinois. 
This stockaded group of huts, called 
St. Louis, crowned the summit of an 
isolated rock which rose sheer out of 
the prairie one hundred and twenty- 
five feet from the Illinois River flow- 
ing at its base. No place associated 
with the French in T]linois is so 








THE FORT DEARBORN MASSACRE 





cided in that year to build a fort on 
the Chicago reservation, he ordered a 
company of the First Infantry from 
Detroit for that purpose. 

Captain John Whistler, command- 
ing the company, set out in a sailing 
vessel with some of his officers and 
the women, whilst Lieutenant Swear- 
ingen marched the men by land. There 
is a strong current down the west 
shore of Lake Michigan, probably due 
to the prevailing winds, which causes 
the sand to accumulate on the north 
side of an obstruction. The troops 
found such a bar at the mouth of the 
Chicago River, pushing the entrance 
as far south as the present Madison 
Street. In the convex bend of the 
a river made by this southerly deflec- 
tion the fort was located, and was 
soon constructed from the small oaks 
growing along the river. The war 
records contain scarcely a mention 
of this fort except.to give its longi- 
tude and latitude, and to locate it 
“within a few yards of Lake Mich- 
igan.” The name of the Secretary of 
War became associated with the fort, 
although never formally bestowed. 
The usual two-story log - house was 
built near the stockade to accommo- 
date the government . “factor” or 
trader. In 1810 this factory con- 
tained 877 skins and $4732 worth of 
merchandise to exchange for others. 

Between 1803 and 1812 there was 
always at least one company of 
troops stationed. at. Fort Dearborn 
for the protection of the factory and 
the few private traders dwelling in 








picturesquely marked by nature as 
the site of the long-vanished Fort St. 
Louis. 

Although the 


French explorers, 





In Commemoration of the Fort Dearborn 
Alassacre of 1SI2 
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huts along the river. The latter year 
found the Northwest alarmed by the 
Indian uprising under, Tecumseh. The 
authorities at Washington decided to 
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call in the outpost at Chicago. Attempting to retreat to Fort 
Wayne, the troops and fleeing settlers were attacked by the Indians, 
August 15, 1812, about one mile and a half from the fort and 
near the foot of the present Eighteenth Street. Of the fifty- 
four regulars nearly one-half were killed in this “Chicago mas- 
sacre,” together with twelve settlers acting as militiamen, two 
women, twelve children, the post surgeon, the interpreter, and an 
ensign. The remainder of the troops, with the women and a few 
surviving children, were made captive and distributed among the 
tribes for labor. A spirited group in bronze erected on the scene 
represents the rescue of Mrs. Helm by the Black Partridge, a friend- 
ly Indian. News of this attack was carried to Detroit a fortnight 
afterward by a Pottawattomi Indian. Seven days later it had 
reached Fort Erie by boat, and thence was taken to Buffalo, where 
it appeared under the head-line “ Fall of Fort Dearborn.” In Octo- 
ber it was copied in Niles’s Weekly Register at Baltimore under 
the general head of “Events of the War.” Such was the news 
service of that day. 

The pacification of the Indians at the close of the war of 1812 
allowed the traders to return to the Chicago River, a company of 
troops following in 1816 to protect them. The fort and many ad- 
jacent buildings had been burned by the Indians on the day follow- 
ing the massacre. The fort was rebuilt on the former site, but on 
different lines. It was now garrisoned from the western division 
of the army, whose headquarters were at St. Louis. The Indian 
trade at Chicago speedily revived. During 1817 and 1818 the gov- 
ernment factor purchased the skins of 181 deer, 71 beavers, 1172 
raccoons, 27,077 muskrats, and 16 foxes. But as yet there was no 
promise of the future city. When the fort was temporarily evacu- 
ated in 1823, in accord with the policy of garrisoning posts farther 


Fort Dearborn in 1803, from the North Side of the River 


West, there were probably not a half-dozen houses within a radius 
of a mile of the mouth of the Chicago River. 

In 1831 the Black Hawk war brought General Scott with a large 
body of troops by water to rendezvous at Fort Dearborn. The 
vigorous report which the general sent to the authorities at Wash- 
ington when he found it impossible to bring his vessels into the 
river no doubt aided in securing from Congress in 1833 the first 
appropriation for converting the river into a safe harbor. 

This first gift from the national government, although only 
$25,000, inaugurated the third stage of Chicago’s history, the com- 
mercial era. Further appropriations were added from time to 
time to complete the work. Over four millions of dollars have thus 
far been given to widen, deepen, and straighten the river and to 
convert it into a magnificent harbor. Where formerly wreckage of 
adventurous vessels strewed the lake shore at certain seasons, com- 
merce now finds a hospitable entrance, safeguarded in every possible 
manner, and a channel which leads to immense docks and elevators 
where the soldiers from old Fort Dearborn once mingled with 
traders, half-breeds, and squaws. 

Vast buildings devoted to the wholesale trade tower in air, and 
freight-cars are shunted over terminal tracks where once stood the 
stockade and the garden of old Fort Dearborn. 

During the present week Chicago will celebrate the centennial 
anniversary of the building of the fort. A band of Indians has 
been imported to give the desirable aboriginal aspect to the affair, 
and a company of regulars from Fort Sheridan represents the 
military feature. Tablets at various places inform the publie of 
the historic past, and illustrated lectures in the school buildings 
will instruct both youth and adult in the early history of the 
city of Chicago. 

















The Site of Fort Dearborn as it looks To-day—an important Section of Chicago’s Commercial District 
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Miss Annie Irish in “Ben-Hur” 
Mr. Max and Mr. Gus Rogers, who ar: playing at the Knickerbocker The- Miss Irish plays the important part of ‘‘ Iris,” the Egyptian enchantress, in 
atre in McNally’s new musical: farce, are provided as usual with a the elaborate revival of ‘‘ Ben-Hur" which Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger are 
lively me of song and nonsense, with no perceptible plot, the scenes of giving at the New York Theatre. The cast is an important one, including, 
which are laid on an ocean liner, in London, and finally in New York besides Miss Irish, Messrs. Harry Woodruff, Charles Mackay, and ¥. E. Dodson 


“The Rogers Brothers in London” 





Mrs. Langtry and Mr. Paul Arthur in “Mrs. Deering’s Divorce” 
New York stage this season in a comedy of modern life by Percy Fendall, an English playwright. The action 


The latter has engaged himself to a rich and unlovely spinster, 


Mrs. Langtry returns to the 
Neither of the divorcees, 


of the piece turns on “ Mrs. Deering’s’’ love for her divorced husband. 
which so piques his former wife that she agrees to marry a brainless youth who has becom? infatuated with her, 
however, is satisfied with the new matrimonial prospect. They discover that they are very well suited to one another, ajter all; and following a 
scene of reconciliation, which takes place accidentally at a fashionable dressmaking establishment, the end of the play finds them reunited 


THE DRAMA IN NEW YORK 





MISS JULIA DEAN 


Miss Dean, who is to have an important part in “‘ Algy,” the new play in which Vesta Tilley 
ts to star this season, was leading woman with Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott last winter. 
Previous to that she played leading réles in the permanent stock company at Honolulu, H. I. 
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A SIGNIFICANT GERMAN STATUE 


The German sculptor Gustave Eberlein has recently finished an important statuary group, giving expression to a new 
and enlightened attitude toward France on the part of Germany. The statue is entitled ‘‘ Ein Kulturideal,” and 
symbolizes the invitation of the Fatherland to the French republic to advance with it in the interests of humanity. 
The heroic male figure representing Germany is crushing under foot the evil spirit of prejudice and animosity 
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NEWS ITEMS INTERPRETED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


1. ‘“‘A New York philanthropist endows a hospital for homeless cats.” 2. ‘The Dentists’ Trust—No patient treated 
before looking up his record.” 3. ‘‘ Society adopts a new fashion in ‘cross-country hunting.” 4. ‘‘New use for 
X-rays—Gold coins swallowed by Fapanese mint employees: found by the new process.” 5. ‘** Munchausen outdone— 
A fFersey sportsman kills twenty-five at a shot.” 6. ‘‘ Suggestion for photographing football celebrities on the field” 
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FOR ROOSEVELT 
SPARTANBURG, S.C., August 24, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As an admirer of “The Journal of Civilization,” I beg to 
thank you for your superb review on the retirement of General 
Nelson Appleton Miles. I am satisfied the best Americans of both 
parties heartily agree with your views on the retiring general; 
but at the same time disagree and condemn your attacks on the 
Executive. Roosevelt is above and ahead of his party. His record 
as soldier and statesman is already immortalized, regardless of his 
party’s next convention, also of the result in November, 1904. It 
is the belief of many good Democrats here that President Roosevelt 
will be returned to the highest position on earth by a larger pop- 
ular vote than was ever given any President before. And it is 
now conceded by all business men that the greatest menace to all 
business is national elections every four years, instead of once in 
eight years. Why not advocate this for the good of all Ameri- 
cans. These sentiments are those of a life-long Democrat, one who 
puts his country’s interests above his party’s success. 

I an, sir, 
JESSE CLEVELAND. 


NO RACE PROBLEM 


AsHVALE, ARK., August 15, 1903. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.— During the past year or two it has been very interesting 
to note how the North.and South have joined together in an effort 
to solve the race problem. With this object in view, HARPER’s 
has been more diligent than any other magazine. It is a mistake 
to assume that the South should settle this question altogether with- 
out aid. The two sections see the issue from various standpoints 
and suggestions not prompted by extreme ignorance of the con- 
ditions or by partisanship will not be rejected by the South with- 
out due consideration. 

It is also a mistake to assume that we young men of the South 
show indifference as to whether the negro obtains his rights or 
not. In all Southern colleges and universities this is a favorite 
study in both class-room and debating society. It is true that 
young Southern men are just as firm and steady in their faiths 
and beliefs as their fathers ever were, yet no one can accuse these 
same young men, or their fathers either, of not being broad-minded 
and democratic enough to assist a struggling helpless race, so long 
as that race keeps within the limits an all-wise Providence pro- 
vided for it. 

Harrer’s WEEKLY has déalt with the matter with broad Ameri- 
can spirit, and should all the papers follow your lead something 
might be accomplished. No doubt agitators in Boston picture all 
Southern white men as ferocious-looking brutes with a horsewhip 
in one hand and a revolver in the other, at the same time rest- 
ing one foot on the neck of the black man. Yet this is an unkind 
cartoon, and the artist who drew it never saw the South. 

But the South has never relinquished the views she always held 
with regard to the negro. In those old days, when the races be- 
gan to seatter, the forefathers of the white man began to build 
up a higher civilization, along with his mechanical devices, and he 
cultivated higher conceptions of life. The black man lacking the 
resourcefulness and mental ability of either Greek or Roman went 
to the jungles and began to deteriorate. He was finally taken 
out of this savage state for commercial purposes, and was later 
placed on an equal political plane with his white brother. In the 
first place, he lacked the white man’s resourcefulness and higher 


social and psychical conceptions, and, in the second place, he had . 


been made helpless by centuries of stagnation. After a long period 
in the dark sudden transition to the light blinds one. Is it to be 
expected, then, that the negro can take an equal place with the 
white man? 

Now that the devastating result of sudden total emancipation has 
passed, even the most rabid partisan in the South acknowledges 
that slavery is wrong. But social and political equality is a dif- 
ferent thing, and it will never be recognized in the South. Dr. 
Crum has said that the negroes will become so populous that in 
time they will rule in the South. When such a state of affairs 
exists no living descendant of the Southern men who fought at 
Kings Mountain and at Gettysburg will be alive. 

Since the atrocious crimes that have recently been committed 
in the North and the invariable results, Northern editors have 
come to realize that there are two sides to this problem. It is 
worthy of remark, too, how the North has come to consider the 
problem in a more impartial manner and how she has silenced the 
Boston agitators who would not let even Booker Washington speak 
quietly and peaceably. 

The ignorant and the partisan are certainly incompetent arbi- 
trators, whether they live in Boston or South Carolina. The ques- 
tion must be settled by fair-minded men—men who have pride of 
caste, but who are broad-minded and democratic enough to do the 
right thing by a simple helpless people. And since no section of 
this great united union can be bullied or browbeaten to accept any 
distasteful condition, the question must be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all sections and races concerned. 

In a country which has produced at various intervals a Wash- 
ington, a Lincoln, a Lee, a Grady, and a McKinley is the settle- 
ment of the problem beyond the ability of its statesmen? 

I am, sir, 
FLETCHER CHENAULT. 


Correspondence 








CONCERNING MUSICAL PROGRAMMES 


CuestER, Pa., August 30, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your correspondents, with the vehemence so common and 
so unconvincing in musical criticism, object to degrading a good 
programme by admitting popular pieces. But will they not con- 
sent to have a little superior music admitted into popular pro- 
grammes? Why not let people who do not care for the best learn 
to care for it by learning what it is? Didn’t we all have to do so? 
When we were urchins how barbarous a taste we had as to color 
and sound. I wonder what brat of us, possessed of a paint-box, 
has ever resisted the temptation, on rainy days, to daub the pic- 
tures in his school-books with the flaring colors that he liked best. 
Or who of us, for all our classical taste as grown-ups, didn’t use 
to stand in front of a street-organ as long as it would stay, or fol- 
low any brass band as far from home as we dared? Have gentle- 
men memories that run back to Theodore Thomas’s popular con- 
certs in Central Park Garden, or all abroad through the land? And 
have they forgotten how he beguiled the untutored into taste for 
good music by giving them bits from symphonies and operas by the 
great composers? Gentlemen, your élite of music is respected in 
any company, if it doesn’t seek to elbow off the platform less pre- 
tentious songs and dances. It is thus that the public taste in 
worship-music has been extensively improved. 

I an, sir, 
A HyMNAL EpITor. 





THADDEUS STEVENS 


LANCASTER, Pa., August 24, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In.the August Harper’s WEEKLY you comment upon 
Mr. Bryce’s expression in his volume of biographical studies, 
“Finally, he had the great advantage of living long.” He evi- 
dently refers to Gladstone. In your very learned critical com- 
ment upon the thought involved in the proposition, give John 
Bright as an instance where great profit resulted from longevity. 
That is perfectly in accordance with the facts in his case. But the 
strongest case of the kind history ever produced was our fellow 
citizen Thaddeus Stevens, the old commoner. He was an aboli- 
tionist all his lifetime. For sixty years of his life he was in- 
sulted and abused for his adwocacy of anti-slavery doctrines. 
The fulfilment of his policy and his honors came in the last ten 
years of his life. His vindication came with overwhelming tor- 
rential force. It was greatest of all, because the subject-matter 
that produced it was the greatest that ever transpired in the 
world’s history. There never existed any man, in ancient or mod- 
ern times, whose ambition and labors had so magnificent a vin- 
dication as those of the “Old Commoner.” He lived here and is 
buried here, and we revere his memory and we are ever cher- 
ishing honor and distinction for him. The Crimean war and our 
civil war and results hardly bear comparison. 

I am, sir, 
Anp. M. FRANTZ. 


MARRIAGE AND TOBACCO 


Satem, N.C., August 31, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is possible to resist an impulse again and again, only 
to have it “bob up serenely” later so big and so strong that it 
“waggles us.” Your columns are generously open for the dis- 
cussion of interesting topics, and certain of us have long been 
hoping to hear from a woman why certain of her sisters, well 
equipped by nature and art for the successful training of a hus- 
band and children should fit themselves for independence, and, 
seemingly happy therein, refuse seriously to consider matrimony. 

Hear one reason. Twenty-five years ago the most fastidious, wo- 
men married men already wedded to the tobacco habit, and tried 
to believe, as a few still declare, that they “liked the odor of a 
good cigar.” Of recent years women have taken up physical cul- 
ture, with all that it means of building the temple of the indwell- 
ing God well and keeping it pure. This has by imperceptible de- 
grees made them fastidious with a new fastidiousness. A man 
sodden with stale tobacco can cause inconvenience and disgust to 


- a number of his feminine (and some masculine) neighbors in 


church or hall, and it is no wonder that one who would not dream 
of defiling herself with such an odious habit should decline the 
reality by proxy. 

We have all heard smokers say that intricate business problems 


* become readily solvable during the smoking of several cigars, and 


the temptation is almost irresistible to ask if they would like 
their wives and daughters to solve their proh'ems by the same 
means. Who knows—perhaps if the women smoked freely some 
solution of the servant problem might come of it! Will not 
the wives of smokers try what seems to be the only untried means? 

Permit me in closing to thank you for the enlightenment and 
pleasure your columns give us, with the horrors of crime, with 
which the dailies teem, left out. They contain all of politics that 
a busy woman needs, so well stated that every line is interesting. 
Your writers are all experts. HarPER’s MonTHLY and WEEKLY 
have visited our home since 1857. We have contracted the Harper 
habit, and cannot be quite happy without all three. 

I am, sir, 


G. E. 8. 
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An Auto Band-Wagon 


DurinG a recent municipal celebration 
held at Bridgeport, Connecticut, an auto- 
mobile parade was one of the incidents on 
the programme. Leading the procession was 
a Locomobile band-wagon, the first of its 
kind ever built. It consisted of an ordinary 
16 horse-power Chassis, or framework. On 
this was built a square platform, partly 
enclosed, and having sufficient room to seat 
twelve musicians on ordinary chairs. The 
operator was seated in the centre, but owing 











The Auto Band-Wagon leading the 


Procession 


to the people about him could not see to 
steer, so an assistant in the front of the 
car gave the needed directions. The entire 
outfit weighed nearly three tons, but in spite 
of the great weight a good speed was main- 
tained during the parade, and the ma- 
chine ran perfectly. There was no trou- 
ble whatsoever from the machinery or from 
the tires, which, although carrying almost 
three or four times more weight than usual, 
stood the strain of their work without 
leaking, puncturing, or exploding. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all ern4 cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Ad 





WHY MODIFY MILK 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice when 
= u can have always with you a supply of BorDEN’s EaGLe 
RAND CONDENSED MILK, a perfect cow’s milk from herds of 
native breeds, the perfection of infant food? Use it for tea 
and coffee.—[Adv.] 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is_scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 

V.. 








WHEN you are out yachting, don’t forget to stow away 
some of that famous Champagne, Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry.—[Adv.] 





the blood, strengthens ond 


RACES the nerves, builds u 
i ngostura Bitters.—[Adz.] 


B 
way—ABBOTT’s, the Original 





For a tenacious and persistent cough, Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsuMPTION is an effectual remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





GUERLAIN, with his “ Bon Vieux Temps,” has solved a ban | 
difficult puzzle, which ss in giving us a perfume, 
accentuated accordin, resent-day taste, whilst its pene- 
trative power is su y the subtle, suave, and agreeably 
mild qualities of the odor itself. These are the rare distinguish- 
ing features which account for the immense vogue in which 

“Bon Vieux Temps” is held, and which have caused it to be 
adopted wholesale by the Parisian aristocracy.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Don’t Use Stale Bottled Cocktails 
Make them Fresh Yourself and 
Get the Proper Flavor by Using. 


DR.STEGERTS 


ANGOSTURA 


‘Book containing mixed drink recipes, free on request. 
J. W. Wuppermann, 29 Broadway, New York. 
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Experienced Canvassers Wanted 


We can give remunerative, dignified employment to men 
and women in every city and village in this country—even 
to those who can spare but part of their time. We give four 
periodicals to work with, each distinctively the best of its 


class. 


to increase their incomes, should write at once for 
what is perhaps the most attractive offer: ever made. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW same 


Experienced canvassers, and all those who wish 














OKER’S BITTER 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks, 
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LETTERS OF MARQUE 


ISSUED UNDER SEAL OF THE KINGDOM 
OF BOHEMIA TO ESPER INDIMAN, ESQ, 
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HAD agreed to meet Esper Indiman at the Utinam and dine 

there. The weather had turned cold again, for it was the 

middle of our changeable March, and the fireplace in the 

common room of the club was heaped high with hickory 

logs, a cheerful sight, were it not for that odious motto, 
“Non Possumus,” graven over the mantel-shelf where it must in- 
evitably meet every eye. Never could I read it without a tighten- 
ing at my heartstrings, a very potency of blighting evil seem to 
speak in the mournful words. 

There were but two or three club’ members in the room, one 
of them the young Mr. Sydenham, who had attracted my atten- 
tion once or twice before by the infinite wretchedness of his face. 
A mere boy, too, hardly five and twenty at the most. He sat in 
a big chair, a magazine with its leaves uncut lying in his lap. For 
an hour or more he had not stirred; then he rang for a servant, 
directing him to inquire for any mail that might have come in 
the afternoon delivery. Nothing for Mr. Sydenham was the report, 
and again the young man relapsed into his melancholy musing. 
An hour later, and just after Indiman had joined me, Mr. Syden- 
ham repeated his inquiry about his letters, receiving the same 
negative answer—‘ Nothing for Mr. Sydenham.” Evidently the 
disappointment was not unexpected, but it was none the less a 
bitter one. With a sigh which he hardly attempted to stifle, the 
young man took up his uncut magazine and made a pretence at 
examining its contents: I watched him with a lively but silent 
pity; any active sympathy might have seemed obtrusive. 

A servant stood at the young man’s elbow holding a salver on 
which lay a missive of some sort, a telegraphic message, to judge 
by the flimsy, buff envelope. 

“Telegram, sir,” said the man at length, “ For Mr. Sydenham; 
yes, sir, will you sign for it?” 

The boy turned slowly, and there was a sick horror in his eyes 
that made me feel cold. He signed the book and took the message 
from the salver, apparently acting against a sense of the most in- 
tense repulsion, and for all that unable to help himself. The 
message once in his hand he did not seem to concern himself over- 
much with its possible import; presently the envelope fell from 
his inert fingers and fluttered down at Indiman’s feet. The latter 
picked it up and handed it to the young man, who thanked him in 
a voice barely audible. 

“The man is waiting to see if there is any answer,’ 
Indiman, quietly. 

Mr, Sydenham started, colored deeply, and tore open the en- 
velope, He read the message through carefully, then perused it 
for a second and a third time, and sat motionless, staring into 
vacancy. 

Indiman leaned forward. ‘“ Well?” he said, sharply. 

The young man Jooked up; the cool confidence of Indiman’s gaze 
seemed suddenly to inspire in him a feeling of trust; he took 
the risk; he handed the message to Indiman. “ What answer would 
you advise me to give?” he said. 

The message contained these words: 

“The Empire State Express passes the Fifty-third Street bridge 
at 8:35 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is life more than honor? 
Answer. Wa: 

Indiman looked at me, then he rose and took Mr. Sydenham by 
the arm. “Let us go into the card-room,” he said, quietly. 
“ Thorp, will you come?” 

The young man’s story was very simple. He had held until 
lately the position of cashier in the firm of Sandford & Sands, stock- 
brokers. On January 15 a shortage of fifty thousand dollars had 
been discovered in his books. Mr. Sandford being an intimate 
friend of the elder Sydenham had declined to’ prosecute. . That 
was all. 

“Let us proceed frankly, Mr. Sydenham,” said Indiman. 
“ Did you take the money?” 

“T am beginning to think so,” answered the young man dully. 


’ suggested 





| The Adventure of the 
“Private Letter-Box” 


“Come,” said Indiman, encouragingly, “that does not sound 
like a confession of guilt. Don’t you know?” 

Mr. Sydenham shook his head. “I can’t tell you,” he answered, 
hopelessly. ‘‘ My accounts were in perfect order up to January 10, 
when I discovered that our bank balance showed a discrepancy of 
$50,000. I covered it over for the time, hoping to find the source 
of the error. Five days later I told Mr. Sandford, The money 
was gone, and that was all that I could say,” 

“Let us recall the events of January 9. Did you make your 
regular deposit that day and where?” 

“We keep our account at the Bank of Commerce. But that af- 
ternoon I overlooked a package of bills in large denominations. I 
sent another messenger over to the bank, but it was after three 
o’clock and the deposit was refused, The boy brought the money 
back to me—the package contained $50,000.” 

* And then?” 

“T don’t know. I might have locked it up in our own safe or 
carried it home with me or pitched it out of the window. It is 
all a blank.” 

“Did you stay at the office later than usual that day?” 

“Yes; I was busy with some of Mr. Sandford’s private affairs, 
and that delayed me until all the others had gone, I left about 
five o’clock.” 

“ And now who is V. 8.? Pardon me, but the question is nec- 
essary.” 

* Miss Valentine Sandford—Mr. Sandford’s daughter. I was en- 
gaged to be married to her.” 

“Since when?” 

“T had asked and been refused. Then that very day she sent 
me a telegram. It contained the single word “yes, and was 
signed by her initials. It came at the same moment that the 
messenger brought back the money from the bank.” 

“ And it is the same V, S. who sends this message?” asked Indi- 
man, smoothing out the telegraph blank which he held in his hand, 

The young man took a bundle of papers from his breast pocket, 
They were all telegraphic messages, and each was a suggestion 
towards self-destruction in one form or another, “ Suicide’s cor- 
ner” at Niagara, poison, the rope—all couched in language of 
Satanic ingenuity in inuendo, and ending in every instance with 
the expression, “Is life more than honor? Answer. V. 8,” 

“JT have had at least one every day,” said the young man. 
“ Sometimes two or three. Generally in the morning, but they also 
come at any hour.” 

* And Miss Sandford?” 

“T wrote and told her of my terrible misfortune, released her 
from the unannounced engagement, and begged her to believe in 
me until I could clear myself, I have not seen her since the fatal 
day of the 15th of January.” 

“And you have received from her only these—these messages?” 

“That is all.” 

“ And you think they come from her?” 

“No; or I should have killed myself long ago. But there are 
days when I have to take a tight hold on myself; to-day is one 
of them,” he added, very simply. 

“Mr. Sydenham,” said Indiman, solemnly, “I now know you to 
be an innocent man. Had it been otherwise you would long since 
have succumbed under this mysterious and terrible pressure.” 

“T am innocent!” repeated the young man, “ But to prove it?” 

“Tt shall be proved.” 

“The money?” 

“Tt shall be found.” 

“Through whom?” 

“Yourself. A simple lapse of memory is the undoubted explana- 
tion. The gap must be bridged, that is all. Will you put yourself 
in my hands?” 

“ Unreservedly,” : 

“Good! I desire then that you should return to your home 
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and wait there until you hear from me. The 
address—thank you. You had better leave 
the club at once; this atmosphere is not the 
most wholesome for a man in your position.” 

Mr. Sydenham proved most amenable to 
all of Indiman’s suggestions, and we did not 
lose sight of him until he was finally on his 
way up-town in a Columbus Avenue car. 

“A good subject,” remarked Indiman, 

“and it should be comparatively easy. to 
get at the submerged consciousness in his 
case. A simple reconstruction of the scene 
should be sufficient.” 

“You don’t think the money was stolen, 
then?” 

“Not at all. It will be found in some 
safe place, its disposal being an act of Syden- 
ham’s subliminal personality, of which his 
normal consciousness knows nothing.” 

“ But why— 

“The man was not himself that ninth day 
of January. He had received a tremendous 
impression in the receipt of that message 
from Miss Sandford. He was an accepted 
lover, and the consciousness, for the time be- 
ing, swept him off his feet. He was doing 
his work mechanically, and it did not matter 
so long as it was only routine. Then came 
the emergency, and, objectively, he was un- 
able to cope with it. The subjective per- 
sonality took command, and did the right 
thing, for Sydenham is an honest man. 
What action the subliminal self actually 
took is known only to itself, and no effort of 
Sydenham’s normal memory will suffice to re- 
call it. But there are other means of get- 
ting at the truth. The most practical is to 
reproduce the situation as exactly as possi- 
ble. Given the same first causes and we 
get the identical results. First, now to see 
Mr. Sandford, with whom luckily I have 
some acquaintance.” 


It was like the playing of a game, the 
scene in Sandford & Sand’s office that fol- 
lowing afternoon. The staff of clerks had 
been sent home as soon as possible after 
three o’clock, all save the young man who 
acted as bank messenger. The calendar on 
the wall had been set back to January 9, 
and the Herald of that date lay half-opened 
on Sydenham’s old desk. It will be remem- 
bered that Sydenham had been detained on 
some of Mr. Sandford’s private business, and 
it was perfectly feasible to reconstruct its de- 
tails. Mr. Sandford had been coached in his 
part by Indiman, and the preparations for 
the experiment being finally perfected, Syd- 
enham was called in. He appeared, dressed 
in the same clothes that he had worn the 
month before, looking a little pale indeed, 
but resolute and collected. 

“Mr. Sydenham,” said Indiman, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the young man’s face, “ you 
will observe that this is January 9, 1903. 
Kindly seat yourself at your desk, and re- 
main there as passive as possible. Wait 
now until we withdraw.” 

Through the half-opened door of Mr. 
Sandford’s private office we could see dis- 
tinctly all that passed. Sydenham sat mo- 
tionless at his desk; Alden, the bank mes- 
senger, was within call in the outer office. 
The hands of the clock, which had been set 
back, pointed to five minutes of three. 

A telegraph delivery boy entered and hand- 
ed Sydenham a vellow envelope. He signed 
for it and the boy withdrew. He opened 
it, and instead of a written message drew 
out a fresh sprig of heliotrope. Motionless 
and scarcely breathing. he sat and gazed at 
it as though he could never fill his eyes 
with the sight. 

“ Now,” said Indiman, pushing Mr. Sand- 
ford into the room where the young cashier sat. 

The conversation was a brief one, relating 
to the papers that Mr. Sandford carried in 
his hand. 

‘‘Leave them on your way up-town in 
my box at the safe-denosit company.” con 
cluded Mr. Sandford. Then he took his hat 
and went out. 

Sydenham swung back to his desk; the 
Herald lying there was in his way, and he 
tossed it onto the floor. Underneath lay a 
package of bills of large denominations. 

The cashier acted quickly. “ Alden!” he 
called, and the messenger came running in. 

“T overlooked this package,” said Syden- 
ham; “it contains $50,000. Do you think 
you can get to the bank with it? You have 
a minute and a half.” 

The messenger seized the package and 
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dashed away. Sydenham looked again at the sprig of heliotrope; 
he pressed it passionately to his lips. Then carefully placing it in 
his pocketbook, he began an examination of the papers left by Mr. 
Sandford. The clock struck three. 

The clerk Alden re-entered. “They wouldn’t take it,” he said, 
and handed the package of bills to Sydenham. 

“ Oh, very well,” said the cashier, absently, “I'll take care of it. 
That’s all, Alden; you can go.” 

For an hour or more Sydenham worked steadily. Then, gath- 
ering the papers together, he rose, took off his office-coat, and be- 
gan making preparations to depart. Once he came into Mr. Sand- 
ford’s private office, where we were sitting, but apparently he did 
not notice our presence. Indiman gripped my hand hard. “Going 
splendidly,” he whispered. 

The cashier put on his hat and top-coat. The legal papers were 
carefully stowed in an inside pocket, and he was about to close 
down his roll-top desk 
when the package of 
bankbills met his 
eye. He frowned per- 
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that I kept myself. When Mr, Sydenham had any business to do 
for me at the safe-deposit vaults I would let him have the key 
temporarily.” 

“You gave it to him on that particular day, the 9th of Janu- 
ary?” continued Indiman. 

“Tes.” 

“ Where is it now?” almost shouted Indiman. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Sandford, in surprise. ‘ On my key-ring.” 

“ Exactly. There is the broken-link in our psychological chain. 
When Mr. Sydenham felt for the pass-key, which should have been 
in his pocket, he discovered that it was missing. Instantly, the 
continuity of events was broken, the subliminal personality was 
again submerged, and Mr. Sydenham’s normal consciousness was 
re-established. Mr. Sandford, you are perfectly aware of the fact 
that these legal papers were properly deposited in your vault, and 
that the pass-key was returned to you by Mr. Sydenham on the 
morning of Janu- 
ary 10. Gentlemen, 
it is evident that we 
shall find the origi- 
nal _ fifty thousand 


plexedly; then _pick- * re 

ing up the bundle he * ° dollars lying in Mr. 

dropped it into the TE ee Sandford’s strong- 
box, where it was 





same pocket with the 
papers belonging to 


left by Mr. Syden- 
ham on the afternoon 





Mr. Sandford. He 
went out, closing the 
door behind him.- 

We _ followed as 
quickly as we could, 
but this time luck 
was against us—Syd- 
enham had _ disap- 
peared. 

“To the safe de- 
posit company,” said 
Indiman, and we 
jumped into a han- 
som. Mr. Sandford 
was there, and we 
waited impatiently 
for Sydenham’s ap- 
pearance; it was the 
only chance of again 
picking up the lost 


trail. 
There he came, 
walking slowly up 


Nassau Street, his 
manner a trifle pre- 
occupied and his eyes 
bent on the pavement. 
Opposite the safe de- 
posit company he 
stopped and_ thrust 
one hand into an 
inner pocket. He 
took it away empty, 
and a terrible change 
came over his face. 
With a quick move- 
ment he drew out the 
bundle of banknotes 
and regarded it fixed- 
ly. <A ery burst from 
his lips; he_ reeled 
and fell, the 
still clutched 
hand. 

Instantly we were 
at his side. A coach 
was at hand, and we 
got him into it, and 
directed the driver to 
proceed to Indiman’s 
lodgings. The attack 
had been but a mo- 
mentary one, and 
Sydenham revived as 
we turned out of Park Row. 
in his hand. 

“Tt has failed,” he said, brokenly, and none of us could say a 
word. “I came to myself,’ continued Sydenham, with forced 
calmness, “ there in Nassau Street; it was as though I had awaken 
from a dream. The money—it was in my hand. I stood before 
the world, a self-convicted thief. I thank you; you have done 
your best, but it is useless.” He passed the money to Mr. Sand- 
ford; mechanically his hand went to the inside breast-pocket of 
his overcoat; he drew out the package of legal papers bearing Mr. 
Sandford’s name. “ But—but,” he stammered, “I don’t under- 
stand—I left these in your box at the safe deposit company.” 

“To be sure you did,” answered Indiman, coolly. He pulled the 
check-cord. “Drive back to the safe deposit,” he called to the 
hackman. 

“ Now, then,” said Indiman, in a quiet matter-of-fact tone, “ will 
you tell me the conditions under which you had access to Mr. Sand- 
ford’s vault. Of course your name as an authorized agent of Mr. 
Sandford was on the company’s books. You had your pass-key, 
of course?” 

“No,” said Mr. Sandford, 


money 
in his 


He looked at us, then at the money 


“There was but one pass-key, and 





He reeled and fell, the money still clutched in his hand 
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of January 9.” 

IT confess that I 
was mightily excited 
when the moment 
came to test the cor- 
rectness .of Indiman’s 
deductions. We were 
shown into a private 
room, and, under Mr. 
Sandford’s eye, the 
treasure-box _ belong- 
ing to him was car- 
ried in and opened. 
Almost at the bottom 


lay a long’ brown 
Manila envelope 
fastened with three 


red rubber bands. It 
contained fifty one- 
thousand-dollar bills. 

“T noticed that 
envelope _ several 
times,” explained 
Mr. Sandford, “ but 
supposed it contained 
stock. 


some mining 

You see here is an- 
other envelope iden- 
tical in appearance 


and lying  directl 
beneath it. Mr. 
Sydenham never sug- 
gested even that he 
might have left the 
missing money in my 
safe-deposit vault.” 

“Tt never occurred 
to me that I could 
have done so,” said 
Sydenham. “I _ re- 
membered making a 
deposit of the papers 
—but the money, no, 
I had no recollection 
of having seen or 
touched it from the 
moment that Alden 
brought it back from 
the bank and laid it 
on my desk.” 

“Gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Sandford, “I am 
indebted to you for 
much more than the mere recovery of the money. But we will 
speak of that again. Where can I put you down? Mr. Sydenham I 
shall carry off to my house; I want to have a talk with him.” 

_But Indiman declined to re-enter the coach, pleading some 
further business downtown, and of course I remained with him. 
The carriage was about to drive off when Indiman put up his hand. 

“ How stupid of me!” he exclaimed. “I had almost forgotten.” 
He took from the pocket of his overcoat a rather bulky package 
and handed it to young Mr. Sydenham. “ They’ll explain them- 
selves,” he said, smiling. The coach rolled away. 

“The missing letters from V. S.,” said Indiman, in answer to 
my look of inquiry. “An average of two a day, and all ad- 
dressed to him at the Utinam. Well, what was the poor girl 
to do? The young fool had changed his lodgings and obliterated 
every possible trace of his whereabouts. All Miss Sandford had 


to go on was the bare intimation that he could be addressed at the 
Utinam Club. She might as well have posted her communications 
in the North River.” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“Two days ago I put a dummy letter addressed to Sydenham in 
I had promised, you know 


his private lock-box at the Utinam. 
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to send him on his mail if he would keep 
away from the club, and accordingly I had 
the key of the letter-box in my possession. 
Ten minutes later I went again to the box 
and it was empty—that is, you could see 
distinctly from one end of the box to the 
other, and it was absolutely bare.” 

* A duplicate key, of course.” 

“Not at all. It is only a stupid person 
wko descends to crime—except as a last re- 
sort.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“Did you ever attend any of the exhibi- 
tions at the old Egyptian Hall? One of the 
favorite illusions was the trick cabinet in 
which the performer seated himself in full 
view of the spectators. The doors would be 
closed for an instant, and then, when re- 
opened, the man had disappeared. The full 
interior of the cabinet was plainly visible; 
it stood on legs, which precluded the idea 
of a trap-door, arid it was incontestably 
shown that egress from the back, top, or 
sides was impossible.” 

“Yet the performer was gone?” 

“T said that the cabinet appeared to be 
empty—quite another thing.” 

“Go on.” 

“It was a simple arrangement of plate- 
glass mirrors fitting closely at the sides and 
backed by the distinctive pattern of wall- 
paper with which the rest of the cabinet 
was covered. Immediately that the doors 
were closed, the performer drew these false 
sides outward, so that they met the centre 
post of the doors at an acute angle. The 
true side walls were thereby exposed, and, of 
course, they were papered to correspond with 
the rest of the interior. Their reflection 
was doubled in the mirrors, making it appear 
to the observer that the whole cabinet was 
open to his vision. The truth was that he 
saw only half of it, the performer being 
concealed behind the mirrors. The only pos- 
sible point at which the illusion could be 
detected was the angle where the mirrors 
joined, and this was masked by the centre 
post at which the double doors met. To 
conclude the trick, the .doors were again 
closed, the performer swung the mirrors 
back into place, and, presto! he was back 
in the cabinet, smiling genially at the gaping 
crowd.” 

“Then you think—” 

“T know. Lock-box No. 82 was construct- 
ed on the same principle in miniature, the 
letter - slit being placed in such a position 
that anything deposited in the box fell be- 
hind the mirrors, the whole interior remain- 
ing visible through the glass front and ap- 
parently empty. The owner of the box would 
naturally glance into it before actually using 
his pass-key. Obviously, it were a waste of 
time to go through the form of opening an 
empty box, and so poor Sydenham never got 
any of the letters that were daily deposited 
there, for the box is a large one and the se- 
cret place behind the mirrors was almost full. 
The action of unlocking the box operated 
upon an interior mechanism that swung back 
the mirrors at the same instant that the 
door was pulled open. After seeing my 
dummy disappear, I tried the experiment, 
and was amply rewarded. 

“There isn’t much more to tell. When I 
saw the letters lying there I knew that it 
was all right so far as the girl was con- 
cerned. I had only to acquaint Miss Sand- 
ford with the circumstances in the case to 
secure her further co-operation, for, of 
course, she had never ceased to believe in her 
She prepared and sent the message 
which you saw delivered to Sydenham in 
Sandford’s office this afternoon. 

“But it was not the same as the one re- 
ceived by him on the actual January 9. 
That contained a word, ‘ yes,? and was signed 
by her initials; this second one consisted 
simply of a sprig of heliotrope.” 

“Do you understand the language of flow- 
ers? The heliotrope means, ‘Je t’adore,’ 
and Sydenham understood it instantly, as 
you saw.” 

“Yes; but why—” 

“To repeat the original message would 
not have impressed him as I wished; it 
would simply have seemed part of the illu- 
sion which he knew perfectly well we were 
endeavoring to create. The problem was to 
suddenly startle him by a real communica- 
tion from V. S., and, above all, to have it of 
such a nature as to convince him that the 
cloud between them had finally lifted. Now 
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without trust and confidence, true love is 
impossible. The message of the sprig of 
heliotrope told him all that he had been hun- 
gering and longing to hear throughout these 
terrible two months; the shock was suffi- 
cient to drive the normal consciousness from 
its seat and permit the subliminal self to 
take control. In other words, it practically 
put him back in the identical mental mood 
of the afternoon ef January 9, and that was 
the crucial point of the whole experiment. 
Anything more?” 

“ Who sent the false telegrams?” 

“Of course you would ask that; I don’t 
know.” 

“Such a monstrous wickedness! It is in- 
conceivable.” 

“Yes, unless we admit the existence of a 
spirit of pure malevolence—of an intelligence 
working out a plot so inhuman as to drive an 
innocent man to self-destruction for no other 
motive than that of doing evil for evil’s sake. 
That such an intelligence has been active in 
this case is certain, or how explain the cheat 
of the letter-box, a necessary factor in the 
problem, as you will admit.” 

“But you don’t know.” 

“ Not yet,” answered my friend Indiman. 


We dined down-town that evening, and it 
was about nine o’clock when we called a 
hackney - coach and started homeward. As 
we drove on up the Bowery an illuminated 
transparency caught our eyes. 

“* Fair and Bazar,’ ” read Indiman. “‘ Ben- 
efit of the United Housesmiths’ Benevolent 
Association.’ What is a housesmith, Thorp? 
Evidently we will have to go and find out 
for ourselves.” He pulled the check - cord 
and gave the driver the new direction. Pure 
foolishness, of course, but Indiman was not 
to be put out of his humor. 

Up one flight of stairs to a large, low- 
ceilinged hall that was jammed to suffoca- 
tion. A score of gayly trimmed booths 
wherein were displayed various articles of 
feminine fallals and cheap bric-d-brac, each 
presided over by a lady housesmith. “Or 
should it be housesmithess?” asked Indiman. 
“Hullo! What’s this?” 

Behind a long eounter covered with red 
paper muslin sat a dozen young women of 
more or less pronounced personal charms, 
and a huge placard announeed that kisses 
were on sale at the uniform price of fifty 
cents, “take your own choice.” Smaller 
cards bore the various cognomens assumed 
for the occasion by the fair vendors of os- 
culatory delights. “Cleopatra,” “The Fair 
One with Golden Locks,” “Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,” “ Pocahontas,” or more simply, 
albeit not less mysteriously, “ Miss. A. B.,” 
or “Mademoiselle X.” Of course, each had 
dressed the part as nearly as might be, and 
the exhibition was certainly attractive to 
the masculine eye. In questionable taste, no 
doubt, but one does not stand upon triftes 
when it is all for sweet charity’s sake. 

“My dear Thorp,” said Indiman, with the 
utmost gravity, “have you half a dollar in 
your pocket? Then come with me,” and 
forthwith we jammed and corkscrewed our 
way through the crowd until we reached. the 
long counter covered with red paper musfin. 


Here the “ Adventure of the Private Let- 
ter-Box” ends and that of the “ Ninety-and- 
Nine Kisses” begins. 





How Bulgaria Trains Leaders 
for the Macedonian Cause 


See page 1543 


Durine the middle centuries Bulgaria was 
one of the strong and prosperous kingdoms 
of the Balkan Peninsula, ruling over an 
extensive area, and inhabited by a large 
population. Her borders touched the Black 
Sea, the Aegean, and the Adriatic. The re- 
membrance of the glory of her czars— 
Kroom, Asen, and Simeon—still thrills the 
Bulgarian heart with pride. It was Czar 
Simeon who led his victorious army to the 
very walls of Constantinople, and it was of 
his time that Gibbon says: “ Bulgaria as- 
sumed a rank among the civilized powers 
of the earth.” But Turkey decided to have 
possession of the Balkan Peninsula. After 
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never covered an animal's body 
with cotton or linen. Wool is 
the only substance possessing 
all the properties essential to 

ideal covering for the 
human body. 


WRIGHT'S 


HEALTH 
Underwear 


is made with an inside fleece 
composed of tiny loops of wool 
woven into the foundation 
fabric. This makes the 
most natural, hygienic and 
healthful underwear ever de- 
vised. It keeps in the warmth, 
takes up the perspiration, venti- 
lates the skin and prevents colds. 
Wright’s Health Underwear costs 
no more than ordinary underwear. 
book ‘Dressing 


At dealers. Our 
for Health” free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO, 
76 Franklin St., New York. 











Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue, Many more models and 





prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR ‘CO. 
indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


How to Get Strong 
And How to Stay So 


By 
WILLIAM BLAIKIE 








Practical hints regarding health- 
ful every-day exercise. President 
Roosevelt writes to the author: “I 
owe a great deal to your writings, 
for they have been among the causes 
that made me realize the impor- 
tance of proper bodily development.” 


New and Revised Edition 
$1.00 net (postage extra) 
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conquering other nations, she succeeded in 
capturing the heroic Bulgarians, whom she 
kept under her despotic rule for five hun- 
dred years. When the intolerable sufferings 
of this Christian nation under its Moslem 
eppressors finally attracted the sympathy of 
the world, Russia came to its help in 1877 
and secured its autonomy, by the Treaty of 
Berlin, the next year. 

Bulgaria is now only a small principality 
of 48,500 square miles, and a population of 
3,310,000; yet she is thankful enough again 
to be free, and to enjoy her own national 
rights. 

What the Academy Is 

The National Military Academy was 
founded in 1878 at Sophia, the capital, with 
Major Robinkin, a Russian, for its director. 
The number of cadets in attendance formerly 
averaged four hundred, but in latter years 
has increased to five hundred. The course 
of the school covers four years, and the 
cadets, after graduating and serving for sev- 
eral years in the army, are free to go and 
continue their military education in any 
of the several older European academies, 
selected for this purpose by the Bulgarian 
government. 

The school has thirty-four teachers, of 
whom twenty-three are military men, and 
eleven civilians. Some of the best-educated 
and most talented Bulgarians are among the 
teachers. In the beginning of the fourth 
year of the course the graduating class is 
divided into two sections. Those with the 
highest marks in mathematics are taken for 
the artillery, and the remainder prepare to 
enter other branches of the army—infantry, 
cavalry, or pioneer corps. 


Two Thousand Graduates 


Officers graduated from this school can 
attain any rank in the Bulgarian army 
for which their assiduity and efficiency fit 
them. Some of the most capable officers of 
high rank at the present time have had only 
the military education which they received 
in the Academy. In the twenty-five years 
since it was established, the Academy has 
sent out upwards of two thousand graduates. 

Its present director is General Ileff, who 
succeeded Colonel Savoff when the latter was 
chosen Minister of War, early in the present 
vear. He was himself a graduate of the 
institution of which he now becomes chief. 


Leaders for the Revolution 


Of the more than two thousand officers 
who have graduated from the Academy, six 
hundred are from Macedonia; many of these 
are at present braving hardships and fear- 
ful dangers as leaders of the revolt in their 
native land against Turkey. General Tson- 
cheff, vice-president of the Macedonian Revo- 
lutionary Committee, and Colonel Tankoff, 
who in September of last year proclaimed 
the revolution, both of whom are taking a 
prominent part in the terrible struggle for 
liberty now being waged in Macedonia, re- 
ceived their military training entirely in the 
Academy at Sophia. 





A Case of Defective Memory 


AN anecdote which has lately been going 
the rounds in British official circles con- 
cerns the memorable experience of a certain 
member of Parliament during the last year 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. The statesman 
in question is not one of those who are 
most firmly convinced of the benefits of total 
abstinence, and the evening of a certain 
publie function at which royalty was to be 
present found him in a condition which 
would not have been edifying to the sup- 
porters of that movement. The late Queen 
was receiving the guests of honor, and it 
was necessary that the convivial M.-P. 
should be presented with the rest. As he 
approached his sovereign, Victoria extended 
her hand for him to kiss. But he did not 
kiss it; instead, he grasped and shook it 
with vigorous enthusiasm, while he scruti- 
nized her face with grave perplexity. 

“Your face, madam,” he observed, “is 
perfectly familiar to me, but I’m blowed if 
I can remember your name!” 
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Simple, Elegant, 
Luxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made. Cork tips or plain tips, 
No. 3 size, 10 for 25 cents. 
Look for signature of S. ANARGYROS. 


No. 1 size, 10 for 3% cents. 




















WILLIAMS "2522" 


realize what a pleasure shaving 
can become every day in the 
| year with that great, creamy, 
healing lather. 


Sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete. 
throughout the world. . ite 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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HARPER’S 
COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 


Contributions and Recipes by all the famous 
living authorities 





The king of cook-books.—S#. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


About the last word in cooking, it is so com- 
plete— Public Opinion (New York). 


Never before has there been such a cook-book 
as is this one.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


A distinct boon to the housekeeper who is in a 
hurry. Its arrangement of recipes resembles that 
of a dictionary, and one may find on the instant 
the particular recipe which she is in search of, 
without turning page after page or referring again 
and again to the index —New York Tribune. 


The cook book of the century; it is an easy 
matter to turn instantly to whatever one may re- 
quire in way of a receipt.— Boston Gazette. 


More methods of assembling food ingredients 
than were ever before gather between the 
overs ot asingle volume.—ZBaltimore Morning 

‘erald. 


Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Pre- 
pared Leather Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
stage extra). 
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Marjorie 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY 
Author of “IF | WERE KING” 





Love and adventure fill the pages of this beau- 
tiful book, which is sure of an enthusiastic re- 
ception from a public already familiar with ‘If I 
Were King.” Mr. McCarthy is master of an 
exquisite literary style that places his novels in a 
class by themselves. 

A frontispiece in colors, by C. Allan Gilbert, 
six full-page illustrations, decorated end-papers, 
etc., make the book as delightful to look at as to 
read. 


Price $1.50 
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and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
J have been cured by us. Write | 


The Dr. J. L.Stephens Cu., Dept.57, Lebanon, Ohio ' 
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oO CURES WH ALL ELSE FAILS. a 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes Good. ‘Use a 
nm in time. Sold by druggists. —] 
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DIRTY WORK What’s in a Name 


Like a racer in the chase, far to 
.the front, and forging | ahead, 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


is the leading whiskey 
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In a great run the country over, 
on its quality, popularity, repu- 
tation, it comes up always on 
call. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















“HERE’S TO A QUICK RUN” 


It’s a wise steward that fills his lockers 
with a goodly supply of 


Dewar’s 
Scotch 


(“The Whisky of Distinction”) 


The number of empty Dewar’s Scotch 
Whisky bottles washed up on the beaches ADDRESS 


show that the average yachtsman knows a AY 7 CO. e 
OLL& ? 


good thing and uses it. 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 lbs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents warted. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphi 











A YACHTING POSTER 
“ Here’s to a quick run” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawing by Carlton T. Chapman, 
shown herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy plate 
paper, without advertisement, and. sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in silver. Suitable for framing in club- 
house or home. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 


Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 


E ‘y H E [ ‘‘A jolly good book about a very-nice girl. ... There is only one 
other story with which this can be compared—‘The Dolly Dia- iin os 
logues.’ Yet we should rather know Ethel than the flirtatious Dolly.” Usethe Great English Remedy “9 =<} 
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By J. J. BELL | —7ie Evening Sun (New York). ‘  Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 BLAIR’S PILLStee ( 
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Built for speed, strength, style, and comfort. The sturdy Northern ideally combines these 
qualities essential to a high-grade gasoline runabout. Not an experiment, but a proven 
leader in’its class. Write for catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


NORTHERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Members National Association of Licensed A 











Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours... 6 - 4 33 
Via New York Gontral— Lake Shore Route, . « e Lake Shore Limited. 
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William Makepeace Thackeray 
Complete Writings 


IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 
A Set of Thackeray is not a Luxury—it is a Necessity 





HACKERAY’S creations 
place him at the head, 
perhaps, of the English novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century. 
His characters are always hu- 
man. ‘There are no immacu- 
late heroes, no perfect heroines, no utterly unredeemed 
persons of either sex to be met with in the pages of his 
books. He conceived it a duty to describe the world as 
he saw it, and he drew his characters with admirable real- 
ism, and with a marvellous insight into the natures of 
men and women. We take pleasure in announcing a 
new edition of Thackeray’s complete works, and we 
feel confident that this edition will meet with the 
approval of all lovers of good library books. 


Many Beautiful Illustrations by Great Attists 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. L. FILDES 

JOHN LEECH F. BARNARD | CHARLES KEENE, and 
RICHARD DOYLE FREDERICK WALKER THACKERAY himself 
GEORGE DU MAURIER J. E. MILLAIS, P.R. A. 


WE. will send you the en- 
Gilt Tops ti 


Fine Cloth er ire set of twenty - five 
Decorated Covers hale Untrimmed Edges volumes, charges prepaid, on 
aaiinaa receipt of $1.00. If you do 

not like the books when they 

reach you, send them back at 

our expense, and we will. re- 

turn the $1.00. If you do like 

them, send us $2.00 every 

= month for twelve months. In 

Me order to keep you in touch 

: L with: us during these months, 

on receipt of your faint for these jialis we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, 


without additional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In writing, please state which periodical: you want. Address 
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Grand Opera at Home 
Would you like to hear, in your own home, the perfect living voices of 


these great opera singers? 


Tamagno, the favorite of Paris, who retired in the height of his power. Caruso, who created such 
a furore in London and is coming to New York this winter. Aino Ackté, the idol of operatic Paris, 
who will be this winter’s leading dramatic soprano in New York opera. 


You can hear them at their very best on the 


Victor Talking Machine 


with the Imported Records. You can also hear 

Plancon Crossley De Luca Scotti Battistini 

Calve De Lucia Michailowa Delmas Mme. Christman 
De Lussan Suzanne Adam Kubelik (the Violinist) Noté Renaud 


No other talking machine develops so rich and full a tone as the Victor. 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. Cleveland—Collister & Sayle. Washington—S. Kann Sons & Co. Columbus—Perry B. Whitsit Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Heaty. Cleveland—W. J. Roberts, Jr. St. Louis—Victor Talking Machine, Ltd. Detroit—Grinnel Bros. 
New York—Victor Distributing & Export Jacksonville — Metropolitan Talking Dubuque—Harger & Blish. Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co. 
_ Co. Maehine Co. San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. Rochester—G. B. Miller. 
New York—C, Bruno & Son. New Haven—Henry Horton. St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. Louisville—Victor Co. 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. Denver—Denver Music.Co. Milwaukee—Huseby Co. Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 
Boston—Eastern ‘Talking Machine Co. Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. New Orleans—National Automatic Fire 
Boston- John C. Haynes & Co. Philadelphia— Western Electric Co. Lincoln—Wittmann Co. Alarm Co. 
Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co, Omaha—A. IHospe. Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co. 
c leveland — Cleveland Talking Machine Baltimore—H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. Pittsburg—E. G. Hays & Co. Savannah—Youmans «& Leete. 
Co. Buffalo—P. A. Powers. Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc. West Superior—Brunswick Co. 
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